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I—THE STRUGGLE BETWEEN CHURCH AND STATE 
IN GERMANY. 


HERE has a struggle been going on in Germany for several 

years between the Prussian Government and the Roman Catho- 
lic hierarchy, which, instead of abating by the length of its duration, 
has assumed constantly increasing proportions, and has now reached 
a point that gives rise to the gravest apprehensions for the future. 
This phenomenon in the second half of the nineteenth century is, for 
many reasons, to many, as unexpected as it is painful. It is unex- 
pected because it is a Protestant power that is charged with persecu- 
tion for conscience’ sake, while the very life of Protestantism is 
liberty of conscience—supreme regard for the rights of private judg- 
ment in matters of religion—the true Protestant abhorring every thing 
that has the least appearance of persecution for conscience’ sake. It 
is unexpected because it has been, for centuries, the boast of Prussia 
to be tolerant in matters of religion. Frederick the Great especially 
laid it down as one of the maxims of his policy, “Glaubt was ihr 
wollt, und gebt was ihr sollt.”. This contest is, however, also painful, 
because all the power—the physical force—seems to be on one side, 
while the other party is apparently defenseless, having, as it would 
seem, no other alternative than to submit abjectly, or to suffer what 


the other party may see fit to inflict. Moreover, a struggle between 
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Church and State involving persecution for conscience’ sake is so 
diametrically opposed to the spirit of the nineteenth century, that 
public opinion sides instinctively with the suffering, the persecuted, 
party. On the other hand, the question naturally arises: What can 
the Prussian Government, what can Bismarck, who is considered its 
inspiring genius, mean—what end can he expect to accomplish—by 
persecuting the Catholic Church of Prussia, which, prior to 1866, 
constituted two-fifths, and constitutes now at least one-third, of the 
whole population of the kingdom? Prussia, surrounded by two 
humbled rivals, one of whom makes scarcely a secret of it that he 
looks upon the present peace as a kind of truce, to be broken as 
soon as there shall be any hope of coming out of the struggle victo- 
rious, while the other may fancy that he has much to gain by the 
humbling of the long despised but too successful neighbor, can not 
but dread the alienation of a portion of her citizens as too signally 
weakening her power for offensive and defensive purposes. 

These and other considerations constitute strong presumptive 
evidence that the Prussian Government has reluctantly entered upon 
this struggle, and continues it because its honor and safety seem to 
require its continuance—that it acts really on the defensive. 

It becomes us, therefore, as deeply interested spectators of these 
grave proceedings—as faithful chroniclers of passing events—to study 
the whole painful phenomenon thoroughly in all its aspects, in order 
to get at the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. 
Anjmated with this spirit, we shall give the two parties the credit of 
being honest, of struggling for supposed sacred interests, for inalien- 
able rights. 

At the same time we must not underrate the force of suffering for 
conscience’ sake; the ignoring of this force cost the Stuarts of 
England either life or their throne forever. 

Whether the Roman Pontiff was infallible when speaking ex 
cathedra (this phrase we understand to mean when he acts in his 
official capacity) or not had been for centuries a mooted question in 
the Roman Catholic Church, the Jesuits and their admirers answering 
the question generally in the affirmative, while the abler Catholic 
theologians, such as Moehler, answered it in the negative. For a 
number of years prior to 1870, it had become evident that the present 
Pope contemplated settling this question by raising papal infallibility 
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to a dogma, and in 1869 a general invitation to all Roman Catholic 
bishops and higher dignitaries—even to Protestants and the Oriental 
Churches—was issued, to meet in Rome, in order to create the 
dogma of papal infallibility. 

Many and loud were, indeed, the protests which came from 
Catholic governments and Catholic scholars, the first seeing their 
own existence, the second their souls’ salvation, imperiled by the con- 
templated creation of the dogma. 

The Prussian Government took steps to prevent the consumma- 
tion of the contemplated act, and it is said that it might have made 
some impression if its embassador at Rome, Count Von Arnim, had 
not disobeyed his instructions. 

Count von Beust, the Premier of Austria, sent a dispatch to the 
Austrian embassador at Rome, Count von Trautmannsdorf, from 
which we transcribe the following passages : 

“The position taken by an imposing minority in the Council, which minority is 
composed of the majorities of the prelates of the most enlightened and most 
devotedly Catholic countries of the world, justified the expectation of a final result 
more congenial to our wishes than are the first expressions that have come to 
our knowledge. This expectation is, I trust, not yet destroyed, as one would infer 
from the latest reports of your Excellency, since more moderate views seem to 
gain ground, Certain symptoms, however, the importance of which we can not 
overrate, fill us with grave apprehensions. These symptoms show, beyond the 
possibility of a doubt, that in the highest circles of the Church the policy to crush 
out the liberty which we claim for the State is strongly advocated. We can, of 
course, not say whether this policy will ultimately be adopted, over all opposi- 
tion in the Council itself, or not; but the very existence of such a project, the 
source from which it has flowed, the means at its command, the perseverance with 
which it is prosecuted, fill us with just apprehensions. Public opinion is greatly 
excited by these projects, since they will form, if carried out, an impassable gulf 
between the laws of the Church and those of most of the civil governments. 
Fully realizing the danger threatened by such a state of things, the Imperial Gov- 
ernment would be sadly wanting to its duty should it not raise its voice against 
the consummation of the evil. The Imperial Government declares, thereforg, 
solemnly, that it reserves to itself the right of forbidding the publication of any 
decree or document that may be inconsistent with the majesty of the laws, and of 
visiting every violation of this right with condign punishment.” 


There is reason to believe that this protest reached the Papal 
Government, but as there was no answer returned to it, it is more 
than probable that no attention was paid to it. 

A large number of French, Austrian, Hungarian, Italian, English, 
Irish, and North American bishops, drew up a memorandum on the 
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relation of the ecclesiastical to the civil power, and laid it before the 
Presidents of the Council. We quote the following passage from it: 

Setting out with the assertion that, misled. by spurious documents, 
a number of popes—especially Boniface VII, in his Bull “Unam Sanc- 
tam”—had claimed for the Roman See all power, both of an eccle- 
siastical and a civil character, and that this had been the standing 
doctrine of the Church during the seventeenth century, the memo- 
rialists went on to say: 


“We, and nearly all other bishops of the Catholic world, teach a very different 
doctrine. We teach that the two powers are, indeed, unequal in worth and rank; 
that as much as the heavens are higher than the earth, so much the eternal bless- 
ings which are dispensed through the spiritual power are superior to those of a 
temporal nature, which are secured mainly through civil governments; but that 
the two powers are, in their respective spheres, sovereign, and entirely independ- 
ent of each other. The prince, as a member of the Church, is subject to the eccle- 
siastical power, which has, by divine appointment, the right to visit emperors and 
kings, as well as others, with ecclesiastical censures, but no authority whatever of 
deposing rulers and releasing their subjects of their oath of allegiance. The 
power of judging kings and emperors, as exercised by the medieval popes, was 
conceded to them by the then circumstances of affairs and the state of public 
opinion; but in consequence of a total change of affairs, the popes of the present 
times have neither a right nor a pretext of exercising such powers. 

“ Our teaching on the relation of the ecclesiastical to the civil power is. how- 
ever, by no means something new, but in full conformity with ancient usage, the 
teachings of the holy fathers, and the practices of the popes, except Boniface VII ; 
hence, we entertain no doubt as to its correctness, for God may in mercy forbid 
that we should be guilty of falsifying the divine law on account of the exigencies ot 
the times. 

‘The danger, therefore, which would result for the Church from a decree at 
variance with our teaching, must be pointed out, it being simply impossible, as 
every one knows, to construct human society by the rule Jaid down in the Bull 
‘Unam Sanctam;’ for the changes of human opinions and institutions can 
neither be stripped of their God-given rights, nor can the obligations resulting 
therefrom be denied. If the Roman Pontiff has received, as is claimed in the 
Bull ‘Cum ex apostolatus officio, in St. Peter, through the symbol of the two 
swords, a divine power over all kingdoms and nations, it is not lawful to conceal 
the fact from the faithful, for the Church must copy the example of Paul, who says, 
‘I have not shunned to declare unto you all the counsel of God.’ If our teaching 
were of this kind, our most solemn assurance that this temporal power of the 
Pope was merely theoretical, not practical—that Pius IX had not the most remote 
idea of deposing kings, etc.—would absolutely be of no avail, for our opponents 
would sarcastically answer: ‘ We are not afraid of these Papal Bulls; but after 
long and strenuous efforts to conceal the fact, it has at last come to light that 
every Catholic whose conduct is guided by his faith is the sworn enemy of the 
State, being in his conscience bound to do all he can to subject the whole world 
to the Roman Pontiff.’ ” : 
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But of special significance was the protest of Count Daru, Prime 
Minister of Napoleon III, in which the Papal Court was pressed to 
show colors as to its position in the Council concerning the relation 
of the ecclesiastical to the civil power. Antonelli replied to it at 
length in his communication to Msgr. Chigi, Apostolic Nuntius at Paris. 
As this document contains the whole matter of Daru’s protest, and is 
in itself of great importance, being the pattern copied since the 
Council by Cardinal! Manning and all other sincere believers in papal 
infallibility, we give here a condensed translation of it. The Papal 
secretary writes : 


‘“* Monsieur le Marquis de Banneville, French embassador at Rome, read be- 
fore me a dispatch from Count Daru, dated Paris, Feb. 20, 1870, on the subject of 
the Council. In this document the minister, after referring to the position of non- 
interference in the deliberations of the Council taken by the French Government, 
declares that this position of his Government was taken in the expectation that 
the sacred synod would confine its deliberations and acts to purely spiritual affairs, 
and strictly abstain from every thing of a political character. But as the Augs- 
burg Allgemeine Zeztung has published the canons concerning the contemplated 
constitution on the Church and the Roman Pope, and has shown that the project 
is entertained to get an authoritative declaration as to the extent of the papal power 
in all civil affairs, the French Government has resolved to abide, indeed, by its posi- 
tion of non-interference, but, at the same time, to make use of its right, as secured 
by the Concordate, to lay before the Council its views on subjects of this character. 

“Said dispatch condenses the substance of said canons into the two following 
propositions: 1. The infallibility of the Church extends not only to the treasure 
of faith—dogmas to be believed—but to every thing necessary in order to con- 
serve this treasure. If the Church is a divine, perfect organism, its power extends 
to things both inward and outward ; it is untrammeled in its legal enactments, 
judicial and compulsory, and its power must be exercised with perfect freedom 
from civil authority. From these two propositions the inference is drawn that 
the infallibility of the Church extends to all things that are considered necessary 
for the consecration of all revealed truths. To these subjects belong all historical 
and philosophical facts, though not objects of-revelation. From these proposi- 
tions it further results that the constituent principles of human society, the rights 
and duties of governments, the political rights and duties of citizens—in fact, all 
things belonging to social order, whether they refer to persons or things—are sub- 
ject to the power of the Church. 

“Count Daru then discusses the deep impression which the mere announce- 
ment of this doctrine is certain to produce. At the same time, he asks himself 
the question how it is possible that the bishops should give their consent to abdi- 
cate their authority and to transfer it to one man, and how it can be expected that 
the princes will submit their sovereignty to the power of the Pope, From 
these premises the Count infers that the Council is about to discuss political as well 
as religious subjects, and, accordingly, demands that the governments be heard, 
or, at least, be represented, in order to give testimony as to. the character, the 
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desires and wishes, of their respective peoples. France, especially, has sacred 
duties to perform, growing out of the protection afforded to the Holy See for 
twenty years. France must, therefore, have the privilege of making use of her 
rights of demanding information on projects of a political nature, and the post- 
ponement of passing decrees before she has been heard. This is the’ import of 
the dispatch communicated to me by Marquis de Banneville. I have thought 
proper to inform Your Eminence of it, and I add a few remarks, which I deem 
necessary for the elucidation of some points touched upon by the minister, and 
which I intend, at the same time, for an answer to the inferences which he draws 
from the propositions laid before the Council for discussion. 

“And, first of all, I must announce to you the high satisfaction with which the 
Holy Father hasvheard the repeated assurance by the French Government to 
respect, under all circumstances, the liberty of the Council while discussing the 
propositions in question, as well as any other subject that may hereafter claim its 
attention. Such an assurance is highly creditable to the French Government, 
and the Holy Father looks upon it as the legitimate outgrowth of that protection 
which France has extended to the Holy See more than twenty years. This pro- 
tection has called forth more than once public expressions of gratitude by the 
Holy Father, who must at all times, but especially now, recognize and appreciate 
its whole importance. 

“But I must come to the real subject of the dispatch, and I am free to confess 
that I can not comprehend how the declarations in the proposed constitution on 
the Church and the corresponding canons—published in the Augsburg Allgemeine 
Zeitung through a breach of enjoined secrecy—can have made so deep an impres- 
sion on the French Cabinet as to induce it to change its course of conduct over 
against the deliberations of the Vatican Council. The theses discussed in the 
constitutional draft, and the corresponding canons, contain only a statement of the 
fundamental principles and maxims of the Church, no matter what changes will 
be made by the assembled bishops. These principles have been sanctioned time 
and again by earlier Councils; they have been developed and taught in several 
Papal Constitutions that were published in all Catholic countries, but more espe- 
cially in the celebrated dogmatical Bulls “Unigenstas” and “Auctorem Fidei,” in 
both of which these principles were formally approved and sanctioned. These 
principles, moreover, have formed at all times the basis of instruction in Catholic 
schools of learning, and have been defended by an untold number of ecclesiastical 
writers, whose works are used as text-books even in State seminaries, without 
calling forth the least contradiction by the civil governments. 

‘It is still less possible for me to give my assent to the construction placed 
by M. Daru on the aforesaid canonical propositions, and to the importance at- 
tached to them by him. These canonical propositions grant neither to the Church 
nor to the Pope a direct and absolute power over the totality of political rights, 
as is maintained in the dispatch; nor is the civil power subject to the ecclesiasti- 
cal power in the sense set forth in the dispatch ; this subjection, on the contrary, 
is of an entirely different character. 

“In point of fact, the Church never has exercised a direct and absolute power 
over the political rights of a State, nor claimed the right to do so. She has been 
commissioned by God to lead men, individually and unitedly, toward a super- 
natural end. This very commission involves the duty, as well as the power, to 
pass judgment on the morality and justice of all acts, be they inward or outward, 
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in their relation to the natural and divine laws. Now, as every act, whether per- 
formed in obedience to the orders of a superior or proceeding from the free choice 
of the individual, can not be divested of this character of morality and justice, it 
follows, with necessity, that the judgment of the Church, although referring directly - 
to the morality of the acts, extends indirectly to all things with which this morality 
is connected. But this does not mean to interfere directly in political affairs, 
which come after the order of things established by God, and, according to the 
teaching of the Church, within the sphere of the civil power, which is, in these 
matters, independent of any other authority. The inferiority of the civil to the 
ecclesiastical power results, consequently, from the superiority of the priesthood to 
the State with reference to the inequality of the commissions given to either. 
The authority. of the State depends, therefore, on that of the priesthood, as human 
depend on divine affairs—civil on ecclesiastical affairs. 1f earthly happiness—the 
end of civil government—is subordinate to eternal bliss—the end of the priest- 
hood—does it not follow, then, that, with respect to the ends assigned to either 
power, the one is subordinate to the other, as of these ends one is subordinate to 
the other? 

“Tt follows, from these principles, that if the infallibility of the Church em- 
braces every thing—not, however, in the sense of the French dispatch—that is 
necessary for the conservation of the purity of faith, no disadvantage accrues 
from it either to science, or history, or politics. The privilege of infallibility is, in 
the Catholic Church, a well-known fact ; the Church, as supreme teacher, has pre- 
scribed at all times the rules of faith without interfering with the interior order of 
states and without disturbing the princes. On the contrary, many of these 
princes, in wisely appreciating the salutary influence of these rules on the order 
of human society, have acted as the avengers and defenders of them, procuring, 
by their royal authority, respectful submission to these teachings of the Church. 

“Does it not follow, in the next place, that if the Church has been constituted 
by her Divine Founder a true and perfect society, different from and independent 
of the civil power, clothed with legislative, judicial, and executive authority, no 
confusion can result therefrom in the course of human affairs and in the exercise 
of the rights of both powers? The sphere of each is.clearly defined by their 
respective ends. The Church does not, by virtue of her authority, interfere 
directly and absolutely with the principles of governments, with the different 
forms of civil government, with the political rights of citizens, with their duties to 
the State, or with any other of the points mentioned in the dispatch. But no 
society can exist without a supreme principle regulating the morality of its acts 
and laws. This is the lofty divine commission of the Church, in orcer of the hap- 
piness of the nations of the earth; and the discharge of her sacred duties does in 
no manner interfere with perfect freedom of action on the part of the civil gov- 
ernment. It is, indeed, the Chureh that, by inculcating the principle to give unto 
God the things that are God’s, and unto Cesar the things that are Czsar’s, im- 
poses upon her sons the duty to obey conscientiously the authority of civil gov- 
ernments. But princes must admit, on their part, that if laws are enacted that are 
contrary to eternal justice, obedience to these laws would no longer mean giving 
to Cesar the things that are Czsar’s, but robbing God of the things that are God’s. 

“I have now to say one word on the impression which will be produced on 
the whole world, as the minister thinks, by the authoritative sanction of the two 
propositions. It is, indeed, hard to see how the principles contained in the two 
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propositions, if taken in the sense I have given, can produce such an impression 
as the minister thinks. This can be the case only either if the whole import and 
importance of said principles are totally misunderstood, or if people are meant, 
who profess principles different from those of the Catholic Church, who, as a mat- 
ter of course, can not be pleased by a renewed inculcation of this doctrine., I say 
by ‘a renewed inculcation,’ for said doctrine is so far from being new and unheard 
of, that it is but the repetition of the teaching of the Catholic Church, as all pastors 
of the Catholic Church, summoned by the chief head of the Church in order to bear 
testimony to the faith and traditions of the universal Church in Council, abun- 
dantly testify. On the contrary, there is hope that the Catholic doctrine, sanc- 
tioned anew and solemnly by the fathers of the Vatican Council, will be greeted 
by the Catholic people as the rainbow of peace and the dawn of a better future. 
“The only object in confirming these doctrines is to bring to the remem- 
brance of modern society the principles of justice and honesty, and to restore in 


this way that peace and happiness which flow solely from a perfect obedience to | 


the divine law. This is the confident expectation of all well disposed persons, 
who have greeted with shouts of joy the announcement of the Council; this is the 
conviction of the fathers of the Church, who have gladly obeyed the summons of 
the Pope; this is the burden of the daily prayer of the Vicar of Jesus Christ in 
the midst of the arduous duties and difficulties of his pontificate. 

“‘How the bishops should be stripped of their episcopal authority by the 
dogma of papal infallibility, it is still harder to see. This prerogative is not only 
as old as the Church herself, but has always been exercised by the Church, without 
the least detriment to episcopal power and authority. By raising this doctrine to 
a dogma, the relation of the bishops to the Pope can, therefore, not be changed at 
all. The rights of one party and the prerogative of the other are well defined in 
the divine constitution of the Church. The confirmation of the supremacy and 
highest authority of the Roman Pope far from infringing upon the rights of the 
bishops will be a new prop of their authority and office, because the members 
receive the more strength and power the more the head has to communicate unto 
them. 

“For the same reasons, the authority of princes—especially that of Catholic 
princes—will be raised by the promulgation of the dogma of papal infallibility. 
The prosperity of the Church and the peace of the State depend on the inward 
union of the two highest powers. Who can, therefore, fail to say that the author- 
ity of princes will not only not suffer by the supremacy of the Pope, but will rather 
be strengthened by it? What obedience, what reverence, what protection do the 
sons of the Church not owe to the divinely appointed authority that has to train 
princes and people for the blessings of eternal salvation? These monarchs can 
not lose sight of the fact that the royal power is granted unto them also for the 
defense and protection of Christian society. But by the very increase or strength 
to be imparted to the principle of authority in the Church and her head, sovereign 
authority will receive a new impulse and invigoration, having the same divine 
origin and common interests. As the perverseness of the times has separated 
the two powers and made their relation to each other in many respects difficult 
and painful, to the great injury of the best interests of human society, the dogma 
of papal infallibility will unite them again by stronger and indissoluble ties for the 
defense of the great religious and social interests of society, paving the way for a 
more cheerful and prosperous state of things in the future. 
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“From these considerations it is plain, in the last place, that the Council has 
not been summoned in order to discuss political affairs, as the dispatch of Count 
‘Daru seems to anticipate. The French Government will, therefore, not find any 
sufficient cause why it should change its proposed course of conduct and insist 
upon a communication of the decrees to be laid before the venerable assembly of 
bishops for discussion. In this connection I must not fail to say that, in my view, 
the right claimed by the French Minister, as accruing from the Concordate exist- 
ing between the Holy See and France, is not founded in said document, this point 
being not mentioned in said contract. 

“‘ Moreover, as the relations between Church and State on subjects of mixed 
competency were settled by said Concordate, the decrees passed by the Vatican 
Council on similar subjects are not likely to interfere with special stipulations con- 
cluded by the Holy See with France and other governments, provided the latter 
lay no impediments in the way of a full discussion of existing compacts. I shall, 
therefore, merely add that the causes why the Holy See has not seen proper to 
invite Catholic princes to the Council, as was done formerly, must be sought in 
the total change of the times. The relations between the Church and the civil 
governments are totally changed, and a harmonious adjustment of religious affairs 
is more difficult now than ever before. 

“ Nevertheless, I entertain the fond hope that, satisfied by my explanations of 
the various points touched upon in the dispatch of Count Daru, and appreciating 
the difficulties in which the Holy Father might find himself placed, the Govern- 
ment of His Majesty the Emperor will no longer insist upon the communication of 
all the propositions which are to be laid before the Council. Ought not every 
thing calculated to interfere with the freedom of this reverend assembly to be 
scrupulously avoided? On the other hand, as the Church will confine herself to 
her God-appointed limits, the Government of His Majesty may be perfectly easy 
as to the result of the deliberations of the episcopacy. In this way the French 
Government will confirm its expressions of kind intentions toward the freedom of 
the synodical deliberations, as well as its repeated declarations of confidence in 
the wisdom and prudence of the Apostolic See. 

“Your Excellence will please read this dispatch before Count Daru, leave a 
copy of it with him, and accept, etc., T. CARD. ANTONELLI.” 


It is not necessary to make any comments on this document ; 
the reader will please compare it carefully with the preceding protest 
of the bishops. “The Church has never exercised, nor desired to 
exercise, a direct power over the political rights of the State.” Inno- 
centius III has, then, never rejected the Magna Charta of England, 
has never censured the prélates that had taken a part in drawing it 
up, and never pronounced against its authors the interdict? The 
Bull “ Unam Sanctam” of Boniface VIII does not directly interfere 
with the authority of the civil government? Gregory VII never de- 
posed Henry IV of Germany? Clement XI never interfered in the 
affairs of the German Empire, and never declared the electorate of 
Hanover null and void “by virtue of the power conferred upon him 
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by Almighty God ?” The same Pope did not protest against the royal 
dignity of Prussia? It was’ not the Pope that protested against the 
peace of Westphalia, saying that Germany had suffered more by 
this peace than by any war? Pius VII, in his brief of 1814, to the 
Bishop of Troyes, did not condemn the article in the Charter of Louis 
XVIII of France, whereby liberty of conscience and freedom of wor- 
ship are guaranteed to non-Catholics? and Leo XII did -not exhort 
the King to strike out this article, and thus to violate the charter ? 
In his letter of January 13, 1819, to Maximilian, of Bavaria, the same 
Pope did not declare that the Catholics of Bavaria could not, uncon- 
ditionally, swear the constitutional oath? Pius IX, in his Allocu- 
tion of June 22, 1868, has not condemned the present Constitution 
of Austria, and the epithet “sane infanda,” applied to this document, 
is one of praise? We might fill a book would we merely notice all 
acts of popes by which they interfered directly in the affairs of States 
by virtue of their God-given power to depose kings, but these few may 
suffice to satisfy any one of the truth of Antonelli’s statement. 

Moreover, Cardinal Antonelli assures us that the assembled bish- 
ops were a unit on the propositions laid before them for discussion. 
He tells us that Catholic rulers were excluded from the Council in 
order not to interfere with the freedom of the synodical deliberations, 
but does not tell us that the majority tyrannized more recklessly over 
the respectable minority than has ever been done in any other delib- 
erative body. 

Even if the Pope were a perfect saint—yea, God himself, whose 
vicegerent he boasts to be—obedience to his decrees would be ruinous 
to all morality, as it would destroy the exercise of private judgment, 
freedom of action, without which real morality is an impossibility. 

Cardinal Rausher, Archbishop of Vienna, drew up a petition, 
wherein the Pope was entreated to forbid that the subject of papal 
infallibility should be laid before the Council for discussion. We 
quote the following passage from the document : 

“ But it can not be passed by in silence that great difficulties, originating in 
the teachings and practices of the Church fathers, in the records of history, and 


even in the Catholic doctrine itself, are left, that must be solved before it might be 
wise to bring the subject before the Council.” 


But while all these protests had a political basis, that of Dr. Dol- 
linger, perhaps the greatest Catholic divine living, came from a 
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Christian consciousness, and had its origin in a deep concern for the 
best interests of religion. The document was published in the Augs- 
burg Allgemeine Zettung, as a reply to the petition of a number of 
bishops that the Pope might take steps to have his personal infalli- 
bility decreed by the Vatican Council. It was dated Munich, January 
19, 1870, and is as follows: 


“ You have published a remarkable address from the bosom of the Council, 
which entreats the Pope to take the necessary steps in order to have his own in- 
fallibility raised by the Council to an article of faith, One hundred and eighty 
millions of men—this is the prayer of the signers—are hereafter to be compelled, 
by the threat of excommunication from the Church, of the withholding of the 
sacraments, and of eternal damnation, to believe in and to confess what the Church 
has hitherto not believed in, not taught. What the Church has not believed in— 
for even those who held papal infallibility to be true could not believe in it with 
a Christian faith. Between a divine faith and the acceptance by the intellect of an 
opinion supposed to be true there is an immense distance. A Catholic Christian 
can believe with a divine faith only that which is proposed to him by the Church 
herself as divinely revealed truth, that is necessary for salvation and above every 
reasonable doubt; only that which is required for membership of the Church; 
only that the opposite of which the Church rejects as manifest error. In reality, 
then, no one, from the earliest days of the Church up to this day, has believed 
with a divine faith in the infallibility of the Pope—as he believes in God, in 
Christ, in the Trinity of the Father, Son, and Spirit—but many have supposed 
that the Pope is infallible, or held this proposition at best with a human faith. 
A change in the faith and doctrines of the Church, such as the petitioners demand, 
would, accordingly, be an unheard of, a unique phenomenon in the history of the 
Church. In eighteen centuries nothing like it has occurred. The petitioners 
pray, in fact, for an ecclesiastical revolution, which is the more thorough as it 
affects the very foundation which is to support the faith of every man hereafter ; 
as, in place of the whole universal Church, a single man, the Pope, is to be put. 
Hitherto the Catholic said, ‘I embrace this or that doctrine on the strength of 
the united testimony of the whole Church of every century, which has the promise 
that she shall always exist and be in possession of the truth;’ but hereafter the 
Catholic would have to say, ‘I believe it because the Pope, deemed to be infalli- 
ble, commands to teach and to believe it; I believe that he is infallible, because 
he himself says so.’ 

“Jt is true, four or six hundred bishops decreed, in 1870, at Rome, that the Pope 
was infaliible; but all the bishops and the Council, without the Pope, are subject 
to error; infallibility is the exclusive prerogative of the Pope—his testimony can 
not be strengthened or weakened by any number of bishops. Said decree of the 
bishops has, therefore, only so much force as the Pope has given to it. Thus 
every thing is, in the end, reduced to the self-testimony of the Pope. A different 
character declared eighteen centuries ago, ‘If I bear witness of myself, my tes- 
timony is not true.’ (John v, 31.) 

“ Said address suggests the following remarks : 

“First. It limits the infallibility of the Pope to those declarations and decrees 
that are addressed to the totality of the faithful; hence, are issued for the instruc- 
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tion of the whole Catholic Church. But from this it would follow that the Pope 
is fallible when he addresses individuals, corporations, or particular Churches. 
But for twelve or thirteen centuries the popes have not fulfilled the condition on 
which the infallibility of their decrees and teachings is said to depend. All decla- 
rations of the popes on questions of doctrine before the end of the thirteenth 
century were addressed to individuals or the bishops of certain countries. To 
the Oriental Church during its whole union with the Latin Church no Encyclical 
of any Pope was ever addressed, only to individual patriarchs and emperors some 
popes addressed dogmatic epistles at long intervals. 

“Tt is thus clear that the popes themselves had, for at least one thousand 
years, no idea of this condition on which their infallibility is said to depend; on 
the contrary, this assertion is an invention of comparatively recent date, and was 
totally unknown before 1562. In that year John Hessels, Professor of Loureigne, 
made it for the first time. Bellarmine borrowed it from him, and sought to prop 
it with extracts from the false decretals of Isadore and manufactured testimonies 
of St. Cyrillus. Through one word prefixed to their writings the popes could, 
according to this theory, have imparted to them the gift of infallibility. But they 
did not do so, and thus exposed individuals and communities to the danger of 
embracing, with a divine faith, propositions that lacked the stamp of infallibility. 

“ Secondly. It is not true that ‘in conformity with the constant and universal 
tradition of the Church the dogmatical teachings of the popes are unimprovable.’ 
The very opposite is evidently the case. The Church uniformly examined these 
writings of the popes first, and either accepted them after this examination, as 
the Council of Chalcedon did with the epistle of Leo, or she rejected them as 
erroneous, as was done by the Fifth Council with the Constitution of Vigilius, and 
the Sixth Council (681) with the epistle of Honorius. 

“Thirdly. It is not in accordance with facts that by the second Council of 
Lyons (1274) a confession was adopted, with the consent of the Greeks and the 
Latins, in which the declaration is made ‘that disputes on articles of faith must be 
decided by the judgment of the Pope.’ Neither the Greeks nor the Latins, that is, 
the Occidental bishops assembled at Lyons, adopted that confession, but the late 
Pope Clement IV had sent it to the Emperor, Michael Palzolagus, as the condi- 
tion of his admission into membership. The Emperor, who had but lately 
recovered his throne, and was sorely pressed by the Latin Emperor Baldwin and 
King Charles of Sicily, was greatly in need of papal help. as the Pope alone could 
pacify his chief enemy, and promised to submit to the authority of the Pope, 
although the Greek bishops and the nation constantly protested against such a sub- 
mission. He inserted, accordingly, the prescribed formula into the epistle, which 
was read before the Council and confirmed by the Emperor’s legate. He himself 
declared in Constantinople the three concessions made to the Pope illusory; but 
the assembled bishops were not so situated as to express an opinion on the 
formula. 

“ Fourthly. The decree of the Council of Florence, as quoted in the address, 
is a mutilation of the genuine decree, as the principal proposition, whose wording 
was the result of long deliberations between the Greeks and Italians, and on 
which the greatest stress was laid, because the preceding passages of the decree 
were to be interpreted by it, is omitted, namely, the proposition—juxta eum 
modum quo et in gestis et in sacris canonbus ecumenicorum conciliorum continetur. 
The Pope and his cardinals had tenaciously demanded that the words be aiided— 
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juxta dicta sanctorum, but this demand was just as stubbornly resisted by the 
Greeks, for they were very well aware that among these testimonies of the saints 
there was a great number of mutilated, interpolated, and far-reaching passages. 
The Latin Archbishop Andrew, one of the speakers, had appealed in the seventh 
session to the notorious testimonies of Cyrillus, which had produced in the West, 
after Thomas Aquinas and Pope Urban IV had been deceived by them, a power- 
ful and lasting impression, but were now rejected by the Greeks. The Emperor 
remarked, that if now and then a father had used in a letter to the Pope compli- 
mentary language, rights and privileges must not at once be based on such 
language. The Latins gave way, the dicta sanctorum disappeared from the draft, 
and the discussions of the Gicumenical Councils and the sacred canons were 
made the standard and limits of papal supremacy. 

“In this way the very remotest idea of papal infallibility was excluded, as 
there is in the old Councils and the ante-Isidorian canons, which are recognized 
by Greeks and Latins, not only nothing that refers but distantly to such a privi- 
lege, but the whole legislation of the ancient Church, as well as the proceedings 
and history of the seven general Councils, presupposes a state of things‘in which 
the highest authority of doctrine belongs to the Church universal, but not to one 
of the five patriarchs (such was the Pope in the eyes of the Greeks). Moreover, 
Archbishop Bessarion had but shortly before declared in the name of all Greeks, 
that the Pope was inferior to the Council—consequently fallible. It is, therefore, 
a mutilation amounting to a falsification, if the principal proposition on which 
those for whom the decree was made laid the greatest stress is struck therefrom 
(that is, the decree). This proposition was so important in the eyes of the Greeks 
that they declared to go home without having accomplished any thing, if it were 
not inserted. They also demanded that the rights and privileges of the four other 
patriarchs be reserved in the decree, and their demand was complied with; but 
the popes themselves had formerly admitted that the patriarchs had the right to 
act an independent part in fixing the common doctrine, and were, therefore, not 
bound to submit to the edicts of an infallible master. 

‘‘The address is very hard on those who do not recognize the cecumenical 
character of the Synod of Florence. Facts may speak. The Synod of Florence 
was called in order to ruin that of Basel, after the latter had decreed some 
reforms very troublesome to Rome. April 9, 1438, it was opened at Ferrara; but 
for six months nothing was done, there being no quorum of bishops present. 
From all Northern Europe (at that time still strictly Catholic), from Germany, the 
Scandinavian countries, Poland, Bohemia, France, Castile, Portugal, etc., nobody 
came; one can safely say that nine-tenths of the then Catholic world abstained 
conscientiously from any participation in the Council of Ferrara, because they 
considered it illegitimate, and because every one knew that nothing would be 
done by it for the reform of tlte Church. Pope Eugene finally succeeded in 
bringing together about fifty Italian bishops, who were joined by some from Bur- 
gundy and Spain—sixty-two in all signed the decree. The Grecian prelates and 
their emperor had been drawn to the place by the promise of money, ships, and 
soldiers in their sore distress; the Pope had, moreover, promised to defray the 
expenses of their sojourn in Ferrara and Florence and of their returning home. 
When they shewed themselves independent, the Pope withheld his subsidies, so 
that they were finally compelled, by hunger and the emperor, to subscriba 
decrees which they nearly all afterward rejected. Amyrutius, a Greek historian 
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of those days, describes the state of public opinion in these words: ‘Will any one 
call this Synod in earnest an CEcumenical Council, which bought articles of faith 
with money, which had its decrees passed by holding out prospects of pecuniary 
and military aid?’ France, before the Revolution, rejected this Synod as illegal, 
as Cardinal Guise declared before the Synod of Trent, without encountering con- 
tradiction. So the Portuguese theologian Parqua de Audrada. 

“The remaining part of the address seeks to prove that the passage of this 
dogma is called for by the times—yea, absolutely necessary—because some would- 
be Catholics had combated the idea of papal infallibility. The address says on 
this point about this: that in itself it had not been absolutely necessary to in- 
crease, at present, the number of dogmas, but the state of the times did impera- 
tively demand it. “Some years ago, the order of the Jesuits, assisted by some 
like-minded persons, began an agitation in favor of this dogma, simultaneously 
in Germany, Italy, France, and England; a new society was founded by the 
Jesuits for the avowed object of praying and working for this dogma. The 
organ of this society, the C7vé//a, declared at the outset that the promulgation of 
the dogma of papal infallibility was the main object in convening the Council ; 
other papers have re-echoed the same sentiments almost ad nauseam. 

“During this agitation it was, according to the framers of the address, the 
duty of all that entertained different views to observe a respectful silence, to let the 
Jesuits and their party alone, and not to meddle with the arguments advanced by 
them in their many publications. Unfortunately, this course was not pursued ; 
some even had the unheard-of impudence to break the silence and to express 
opposite views. This scandal can be expiated only by creating a new article of 
faith—by changing the Catechisms and all other religious books. / 

“Dr. J. O. DOLLINGER.”’ 


If no one had raised his voice in opposition, this would have con- 
stituted the strongest argument in favor of the passage ; as some con- 
tradicted, they had to be silenced by the passage. Some frogs were 
swallowed by the water-snake, because they had petitioned Jupiter for 
a king; others, because they had not petitioned for one. 


THE DOGMA OF PAPAL INFALLIBILITY. 


DEFINITION.—“ We, in full agreement with the holy Synod, teach and define 
as a dogma of faith, that the Roman Pontiff, of whom it is said in the person of 
St. Peter by our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ, ‘I have prayed for thee that thy 
faith fail not, and when thou once art converted strengthen’ thy brethren,’ by 
virtue of the divine assistance promised unto him, can not err when acting as the 
supreme teacher of all Christians and defining with apostolical authority what 
must be held by the whole Church in matters of faith and practice, and what must 
be rejected as contrary to faith; these, his decrees or sentences, in themselves 
immutable, must be embraced by every Christian with full obedience of faith as 
soon as he learns to know them. But as infallibility is the same whether found 
in the Roman Pontiff as the head of the Church, or in the Universal Teaching 
Church united with its head, we ordain further, that this infallibility extends to 


the same objects. But if any one should dare (what God may prevent) to 
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contradict this our definition, let him know that he has fallen from the truth 
of faith.” 
CANONS. 


‘‘CANON 1.—If any one should say that St. Peter the apostle was not ap- 
pointed by our Lord Jesus Christ prince of the apostles and head of the whole 
Church militant, or that he received this primacy only for honorable distinction, 
not as involving true and real jurisdiction, let him be accursed. 

‘‘CANON 2.—If any one says that it is not by Christ’s appointment that St. 
Peter has perpetual successors in the primacy of the Church Universal, or that 
the Roman Pontiff is not by virtue of divine appointment Peter’s successor in the 
primacy, let him be accursed. 

‘‘CANON 3.—If any one says that the Roman Pontiff has only the office of 
superintending or guiding the universal Church, but not the most ample and 
highest power of jurisdiction, not only in matters of faith and morals, but also in 
those of discipline and ruling the Church of the whole earth, or that this power 
is not regular or immediate over the Churches both singly and collectivély, over 
their pastors singly and collectively, let him be accursed.” 


It is not difficult to see that if the Pope were really infallible in 
matters of faith and practice, as the dogma declares him to be, even 
if he should not claim the power of coercion and punishment, this 
attribute of infallibility or its exercise would be the bane of Chris- 
tianity and of the human race, as a universal Chinadom would be the 
necessary result. But whoever reads history to some purpose and 
reflects upon the deeds of the popes under less favorable circum- 
stances, when their claims were rejected by many, must see at once 
that the exercise of such a power is simply inconsistent with the 
existence of any other independent government ; all kings, emperors, 
presidents, etc., would be only vassals of the supreme pontiff—of the 
universal lord. 


ORIGIN AND NATURE OF THE ECCLESIASTICAL DIFFICULTIES IN PRUSSIA. 


Up to the year 1866 there was the best understanding between 
the Prussian Government and the Roman Catholic hierarchy of that 
country. Toward the close of the reign of Frederick William III 
there had, indeed, been some misunderstanding between the two 
parties, growing out of the subject of mixed marriages, some of the 
bishops refusing, contrary to the laws of the state and their own 
solemn promises at their elevation to the episcopal office, to permit 
Catholics and Protestants to intermarry if the Protestant party 
would not agree in writing beforehand to have all the children 
brought up in the Roman Catholic faith. But during the whole 
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reign of Fredrerick William IV, and of William up to 1866, there 
was the very best understanding. The Roman Catholic Church of 
Prussia enjoyed vastly greater liberties than that of Bavaria, Austria, 
both Roman Catholic countries. The royal “placit,” which forbade 
the publication of any papal and ecclesiastical rescript or official 
document before its approval by the Government, had been abolished 
(1841), and the Catholic Church enjoyed all the advantages of a Free 
and a State Church at once, while she was free from the burdens and 
difficulties of ,oth. 

In 1866 this state of things changed. A war, lasting twenty- 
eight days from its declaration to the conclusion of peace, laid Austria 
prostrate to Prussia’s feet, deprived her of all political influence in 
Germany (outside of the eleven millions of German Austrians), and 
made’ Prussia the “pike in the pond of carps” in Germany. This 
war had been, on the whole, very unpopular even in Prussia, being 
considered as a kind of fratricide, and Austria had confidently ex- 
pected that the Catholics of Prussia would not fight her in earnest ; 
she found herself sorely disappointed. Although the Catholic Rhine 
province had become Prussian very reluctantly as late as 1815, al- 
though half-Catholic Silesia had been wrested from Austria but one 
hundred years before, yet these provinces vied with the older ones of 
the monarchy in valor and readiness to make any sacrifice for Prus- 
sia. This fact is instructive, and must not be lost sight of in forming 
a judgment on the present unhappy conflict. 

The case was, however, vastly different in the Vatican. Here 
jealousy, hatred, fear, were aroused. That heretical Prussia should 
become the leading power in Germany, that Austria, which in spite 
of occasional fits of restiveness had been loyal to Rome, should cede 
the crown of the “holy Roman Empire of the German nation” to a 
heretical upstart—this was unendurable. Prussia had to be humbled 
at all hazards. The French war was the work of Rome; we have 
Bismark’s positive declarations to this effect, and Bismarck enjoys the 
reputation of knowing what he speaks about and of. saying what he 
means. “We have received two declarations of war on the same 
day—one from Paris”—the French declaration of war—“and one 
from Rome”—the promulgation of papal infallibility—“ July 18, 1870.” 

Up to that time the Ultramontane party had had a perfectly free 
hand in Prussia; they had established convents, religious papers, 
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schools, societies, etc., and although many private persons had pro- 
tested against such measures and foretold mischief from them for the 
whole country, the Government had not laid the least impediment in 
their way—on the contrary, had thrown the egis of the law over all 
suspected persons and objects. 

In this way many foreigners, especially Jesuits, had found their 
way into Prussia, and the eyes of the Government were now opened 
as to the dangers preparing. An act was passed by the German 
Parliament expelling all Jesuits and kindred orders from German 
soil; this law was speedily carried out to its very letter. 

Owing to many unmistakable signs of stronger attachment to the 
interests of Rome than those of Germany given by the Catholic 
hierarchy, the State resolved upon further measures of self-protection. 

The clergyman of any sect or denomination wields a most power- 
ful influence over those committed to his care in any country, having 
not only their ears, but, in most cases, also their judgments and con- 
sciences at his disposal; but the Catholic priest excels in this respect 
all his colleagues; he sits in the confessional zz loco Dei, forgiving 
or retaining sins; he administers the sacraments, the absence of 
which jeopardizes the welfare of the soul throughout the endless ages 
of eternity ; in the opinion of his votaries he is a supernatural being 
that must be obeyed implicitly. It is, therefore, not only in countries 
with mixed populations, but also in exclusively Roman Catholic 
countries, of vital importance for the very existence of the State to 
have enlightened, patriotic teachers of religion. (The reader will 
readily call to mind the many instances in which the clergy invited 
into the country or supported enemies who finally overthrew the 
government.) To educate such a priesthood is the great end and 
object of the so-called Falkion laws, which we lay here, in an English 
dress, for the first time, in full, before the American public: 


(Approved by the Emperor,, May 11, 1873.) 


“ Sec. 1. Only a German who has finished his. literary education according to 
law, and to whose appointment there is no opposition on the part of the Gov- 
ernment, can be appointed to an ecclesiastical living in any of the Christian © 
Churches. 

“Sec. 2. The provision of section 1 is applicable to temporary as well as 
definitive appointments. If there should be any .danger in delay, a temporary 
appointment may be made; the Government retains, however, its right to object. 

“SEc. 3. The provisions of section 1 are applicable to individuals that are to 
VoL. VII.—29 
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be promoted from one living to another, or that have their temporary appointment 
changed into a permanent one (as far as section 26 does not direct otherwise). 

“Sec. 4. The applicant for an ecclesiastical living must have absolved a Ger- 
man gymnasium, must have pursued a theological course for three years in a 
German university, and must have sustained his examination of State. 

“Src. 5. The Minister of Worship is authorized to remit part of the time pre- 
scribed in section 4 if the candidate has studied other branches in a university 
before studying theology, or if he has studied theology in a non-German university. 

“Src. 6. The prescribed theological course may be pursued in a theological 
seminary whose prescribed course of study is approved by the Minister of Wor- 
ship. This seminary, however, can not be in a city where there is a university, 
and the student must belong to the diocese in whose precincts the seminary is 
located. If these conditions are complied with, the seminary course is a legal 
equivalent to that of a university. 

“SEc 7. The student of theology in a university can not be a member of any 
theological seminary. 

“Sec. 8. The examination of State takes place after the theglogical course is 
finished ; it is public, and embraces, besides the literary training necessary for an 
¢cclesiastical officer, especially philosophy, history, and German literature.” 

SECS. 9-14 contain details, and involve no new principle. 

“Src. 15. The ecclesiastical dignitaries have to report both the name of the 
candidate who is to be promoted to a living and the nature of the living to the 
[superior] President [of the province]. The same must be done when a clergy- 
man is to be transferred from one living to another, or when his temporary ap- 
pointment is to be made definitive. Within thirty days after the appointment the 
[superior] President can file his objections. 

“Src. 16. These objections are admissible: 1. If the party appointed lacks 
the necessary qualifications for discharging the functions of an ecclesiastical office. 
2. If the appointee has been officially charged or convicted of a crime or misde- 
meanor, punishable, according to the German Criminal Code, with imprisonment, 
or the loss of the rights of citizenship, or deposition from office. 3. If facts are 
known justifying the supposition that the appointee would disobey the State laws 
or the constitutional orders of the Government, or disturb the public peace. The 
facts justifying such a supposition must be stated. Against this objection an 
appeal to the ecclesiastical court, or, as long as this court is not constituted, to 
the Minister of Public Worship, can be taken within thirty days after its announce- 
ment. The decision is final. 

“Sec. 17. The promotion to an ecclesiastical living that is contrary to section 
1, or that is made before the expiration of the time stipulated in section 15, is 
null and void. 

‘‘Sec. 18. When a pfarramt, that is, the living of a parish priest, becomes 
vacant, it must be definitively filled within a year from the day of vacation (where 
by law or custom one year’s vacancy is admissible). When necessary the Presi- 
dent can prolong this term. After the expiration of this term the same officer can 
compel the definitive filling of said vacancy by imposing a fine of one thousand 
dollars. This fine can be repeated until the law is complied with. Meanwhile, the 
Minister of Worship is authorized to sequester the salary [coming from the public 
treasury] of the officer who has to fil® the vacancy, as well as the income of the 
position left vacant. 
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“Sec. 19. Such offices whose incumbents can be removed at will can be 
created only with the approbation of the Minister of Public Worship. 

“ Sec. 20. Arrangements and agreements which waive the right to sue before 
the courts for certain incomes from an ecclesiastical office need the confirmation of 
the Government for their validity. 

“Sec. 21. A clergyman that is sentenced by a proper court to the peniten- 
tiary, or loses by judicial sentence his citizenship and right to hold a public office, 
loses by this very sentence his position and salary, as well as the right to perform 
the functions pertaining to an ecclesiastical office. 

“ SeEc, 22. An ecclesiastical dignitary who violates the provisions of sections 
1-3 is subject to a fine of from two hundred to one thousand dollars. A contra- 
vention of section 19 is punishable in the same way. 

“Sec. 23. Whoever discharges the functions of an office that has been given 
to him in violation of sections 1-3 pays a fine of one hundred dollars. Whoever 
discharges temporarily the duties of a vacant parish has to pay the same fine if 
he has been notified by the President that steps have been taken to compel the 
filling of the vacancy. 

‘SEC. 24. Whoever performs official acts after he has been incapacitated by a 
judicial sentence for such functions, is liable to a fine of one hundred dollars. 

“SEC. 25. Foreigners that were appointed to ecclesiastical offices before the 
promulgation of this law have to be naturalized within six months. The Minister 
of Public Worship may, however, prolong this term. 

“ SEc. 26. Persons that were appointed to ecclesiastical offices, or had pre- 
pared themselves for the same, before the promulgation of this law are not subject 
to the provisons of sections 1 and 4. In the case of foreigners and those that 
had partly finished their preparation, the Minister of Worship is authorized to 
grant partial or total dispensation from the provisions of the same sections. 

“Sec. 27. The examination of State, as prescribed in sections 4 and 8, may 
be connected with the theological examination, if the latter is conducted by com- 
missioners appointed by the State, wholly or in part. 

“Src. 28. The provisions of this law as to the State’s right of non-concurrence 
in appointments (sections 1, 3, 10, 12, 15,16) are not applicable to appointments 
made by authorities solely appointed by the King. 

“SEC. 29. The co-operation of the State in filling ecclesiastical offices based 
upon the patronate or special contracts, is not affected by this law. 

“ Src. 30. The Minister of Public Instruction is charged with the execution 


of this law.” 


“Tenorance is bliss,” is the motto of many. The Prussian Gov- 
ernment, however, acts on a different principle ; its principle seems to 
be, “ Knowledge is power“and loyalty.” 

Julian, the apostate, forbade Christians to frequent schools of learn- 
ing in which the Greek and Latin classics were taught, in order to con- 
vert them into a set of ignoramuses and make them and their religion 


contemptible. 


His policy was short-lived, but told powerfully on the 


state of the Church. The Prussian Government prescribes for all Chris- 


tian clergymen a classical course, and is condemned for it by Rome. 
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It will be borne in mind that the theological course prescribed for 
Catholic students of theology is to be pursued before Catholic facul- 
ties, whose members are Catholic priests. The Government seems 
to act on the supposition that these Catholic professors are scholars, 
and that their instruction will make their pupils not only good Cathol- 
ics, but also good citizens—patriots. Why, then, does the Vatican— 
for to Rome we must look as the source of all opposition—offer such 
determined opposition to these laws? Does the Pope condemn them 
by virtue of his infallibility, and urge by an Encyclical not only Ger- 
man bishops and priests, but also the laity, to a persistent violation of 
these laws? Viewed from the American stand-point, the answer seems 
to be easy and satisfactory. “It is none of the State’s business to 
meddle with ecclesiastical affairs,” is the prompt reply. “A sect may 
have a learned or an unlearned ministry, make its future ministers 
study what it pleases, and no civil government has any right to inter- 
fere; and for any sect or denomination to submit to governmental 
interference in such matters would be downright suicide.” This is 
all well enough, and as it ought to be; but even in this country, 
where Church and State are wholly separated, a state of things is 
conceivable—and that without any special stretch of fancy—that 
would not only justify, but compel the Government to interfere in the 
internal affairs of any sect or denomination within its borders; and, 
unfortunately, we are not confined to a supposable case, but have real 
cases before us. Wherein have all the troubles and difficulties of 
the General Government with the Mormons their origin? Why has 
Utah not been admitted as a State into the Union? Because the 
Mormons practice polygamy, is the ready answer. But polygamy is 
with the Mormons a re/igzous practice, a religious duty, not a mere 
permission or license. Their laws on the sacredness and inviolability 
of the matrimonial relations are extremely strict, and the penalties 
threatened to any violations of them are extremely severe, and their 
apostles have told us time and‘again that the state of morals among 
them is infinitely better than among the “Gentiles””—especially in 
our larger cities; and their assertions seem to be true from their 
stand-point. It is not for sensual gratification, but from a sense of 
religious duty, that polygamy is enjoined by the “ Church.” 

“There are millions of souls,” we are told, “ never incarnated, that 
long for.the moment of being clothed with flesh,and blood,” and 
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this latter work the“ Saints must do ;” hence, the religious necessity 
of polygamy. . Still, Congress has persistently refused to admit Utah: 
and will never admit it as long as polygamy is a part of its Consti- 
tution ; on the contrary, there is reason to anticipate the speedy. adop- 
tion of harsh measures for the extirpation of this “ twin-sister of 
barbarism.” What right has Congress to pursue such a policy? 
The law of self-preservation, the law of honor, point out this course. 
We may suppose other cases ; religious excitement may assume such 
forms as to endanger not only the life and health and property of its 
own victims, but may jeopardize the very existence of society, and we 
hesitate not a moment to say that it is the sacred duty of the State to. 
protect the life, the reason, and the property of its citizens. Frederick II 
of Prussia enacted laws against suicide, and they had the desired effect. 

‘ From these considerations it is sufficiently clear that an absolute 
separation of Church and State is simply an impossibility, and, con- 
sequently, nowhere a reality. The recognition of the binding force 
of a religious oath, the penalties attached to perjury, profanity, etc., 
abundantly prove that Church and State, in the Union, are not 
entirely separated. God has created man a social being; only as a 
member of society the individual can realize the object of his exist- 
ence. Religion is not an end, but a means, namely, to make man a 
better being, the citizen a better citizen; his religious duties can, 
therefore, not be in conflict with his civic duties, nor can the two 
kinds of duty be separated from each other. 

If, then, an absolute separation of Church and State is an absolute 
impossibility—if even in a Republic like ours collisions between the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy and the laws of State are nothing new 
(the reader will involuntarily think of the efforts of certain parties to 
banish the Bible from the public-schools and to destroy the whole 
system of these schools)—how much more serious and numerous must 
be the collisions in a State where Church and State are united— 
where there’ are two or three State Churches? Can all of them be 
sovereign, or must one rule and the others obey? These questions 
were answered by Prince Bismarck in his famous reply to Wind- 
thorst, in the Prussian Diet, March 18th, and we transcribe, accord- 
ingly, a few passages from his speech. He said: 


“The contents of the May laws had long before 1848 the force of positive 
statutes in Germanys All sovereign princes of Germany, those of the House of 
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Hapsburg and all other sovereigns of Europe, have claimed and exercised the right 
to punish law-breakers, Catholic bishops not excepted. The sovereign who has 
the power of life and death has also the sacred obligation to secure peace and to 
suppress rebellion against lawful authority. These rights of the sovereign over 
against the princes of the Church are personal rights, and as such they have always 
been exercised by the House of Hapsburg. By delegating this right to lawfully 
constituted courts the sovereign gives the highest possible guarantee that it will 
be properly exercised for the best interests of the State. . . . For two hun- 
dred years one principle in our legislation has remained unchanged, namely, the 
denial that one Church or another is superior to the State. . . . By the Thirty 
Years’ War the people of Germany had learned, at least, one lesson, namely, that on 
God’s whole earth fhere is nowhere room for two sovereign Churches on one and the 
same spot. Therefore, let the stronger ‘drive out the weaker, or compel it to hold its 
worship in private houses. . . . To give up the policy inaugurated would be 
ruin both to the State and to the party itself, which would fain force us to that 
course, ostensibly because the enacted laws are against God and their consciences. 
But I tell you, beware to touch the sanctity of the laws! What means, under 
these circumstances, the everlasting talk of passive opposition, while every thing 
is done to stir up the masses to active disobedience? No one can ultimately con- 
trol the consequences of such systematic agitation. If the common man is told 
day after day that his religion is persecuted, his priests are hunted down; if he is 
told, however false it may be, that the German laws have no other object than that 
of Lutheranizing the German people; if he is incessantly reminded of March 18, 
1848, he is likely (by his constitution) to believe the lies and to strike, at last, in 
behalf of his religion and its priests.” 


Having entered once, by necessity, upon a course of self-protec- 
tion, the Prussian Government could not stop with half-way measures. 
The opposition to the passage of the doctrine of papal infallibility 
had been very great, embracing many bishops and still more scholars ; 
the first, inconsistently enough, not only accepted the dogma, but 
enforced it also in the most rigorous manner ; not so the latter class. 
With the greatest living Catholic scholar, Dr. Dollinger, at their head, 
many Catholic scholars rejected the dogma, and called attention to its 
incompatibility with constitutional States. For this they were pros- 
ecuted by their bishops, excommunicated, deposed from their offices, 
and subjected to various kinds of ignominious treatment. The Gov- 
ernment not having recognized the dogma, considered itself in duty 
bound to protect its citizens against the abuse of ecclesiastical power 
by the passage of the following 


“LAW ON THE LIMITS AND LEGALITY OF ECCLESIASTICAL DISCIPLINE. 


“Src. 1. No Church or religious society has a right to threaten, inflict, and 
publish other disciplinary penalties than those that are of a strictly religious char- 
acter, or have reference to the withdrawal of privileges inherent in Church member- 
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ship or expulsion from the religious community. Penalties affecting honor, prop- 
erty, liberty, or corporal punishments are forbidden. 

“Sec. 2. The penalties allowed in section 1 can not be inflicted (a) for the 
commission of a deed allowed by the laws or by the Government acting within its 
proper sphere (4) for voting legally for one party or measure or another. 

“Sec. 3. Nor must these penalties be threatened, inflicted, or published, (@) in 
order to prevent an act that is obligatory by the laws of the State or the orders of 
Government acting in its proper sphere ; (4) in order to secure thereby the exercise 
of tranchise in certain directions. 

“Sec. 4. Penalties inflicted in harmony with this law must not be published ; 
may, however, be brqught to the knowledge of the congregation. Nor must the 
infliction or publication of these penalties be done in an insulting manner. 

“Sec. 5. Clergymen, servants, officers, or commissioners of a Church or religi- 
ous society, who violate the preceding paragraphs of this law, are fined two hundred 
dollars or imprisoned for one year ; in important cases a fine of five hundred dollars 
or an imprisonment for two years may be imposed. 

_ “Sec. 6. The disciplinary rights inherent in Churches or religious societies, 
and the exercise of these rights by the proper officers are not interfered with by 


. this law. 


“The law of the State to dismiss officers of the Church for offenses against pub- 
lic order is reserved, independently of the penalties contained in section 5.” 


May 12, 1873, a law received the royal sanction, “on the discipli- 
nary powers of the Church and the creation of a court to try offenses 
of the Church laws,” from which we transcribe a few sections: 


“SEC. I. Officers of the Church can be disciplined only by German authorities. 

“Sec. 2. Disciplinary penalties affecting liberty or property can be inflicted only 
after the party concerned has been heard in self-defense. Suspension, dlismission 
from office take place only after a formal process of law.” 

Secs. 3-9. Corporal punishments are prohibited. Fines must not exceed 
thirty dollars or one month’s salary. Imprisonment can take place only in an 
institute of correction [Demeriten Anstalt], and can not exceed three months. These 
institutes are subject to the supervision by the State. Of every fine exceeding 
twenty dollars, or imprisonment for more than two weeks, official notice must be 
given to the president of the province, who can compel a compliance with section 
5-7 by a fine of one thousand dollars. The State will carry out disciplinary sen- 
tences only in cases where all the foregoing regulations have been complied with- 
The party aggrieved can appeal to the Government; the steps to be taken are 
minutely described. z 

““SEc. 24. Ecclesiastics who violate the laws of State or the legitimate orders 
of Government so seriously that public order requires their removal from office, can 
be dismissed from office by a judicial sentence. This dismission incapacitates the 
party for discharging any official duty, involves the loss of salary, and vacates the 
position.” 

SECS. 25-31 prescribe the course to be pursued by the court and the other 
parties concerned. 

SECS. 32-37 constitute the ecclesiastical court and define its powers. 
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By laws subsequently passed, the candidate for any ecclesiastical 
office, as well as the incumbents of such offices, have to swear that 
they will obey the laws of State on ecclesiastical affairs as well as all 
other laws. If they refuse this oath, Government withholds the salary 
as far as it flows from the fiscal treasury. The administration of 
ecclesiastical property has been given (by law) into the hands of the 
respective congregations, the parochial priests, bishops, etc., having 
no longer any thing to do with this matter. For deposed priests no 
collection must be held in the churches (on pain of severe punishment). 
Sections 15, 16, 18, of the Constitution, considered the bulwark of 
Ultramontane opposition, are repealed. These sections read: 
“Src. 15, [as adapted in 1850]: Both the Evangelical and the Roman Catholic 


Church, as well as all other religious organizations, regulate and administer their 
own affairs.” 


By the law of 1873, the following two passages had been added: 


“But they remain subject to the laws of the State and to the authoritatively 
regulated control by the State.” ‘In the same manner every religious organisation 
remains in the possession and enjoyment of the institutions, foundations, and 
funds set apart for its worship, public instruction, and charitable purposes.” 

“Sec. 16. The intercourse of religious organizations with their superiors is 
unobstructed. The publication of ecclesiastical orders is subject only to those 
limitations to which all other publications are subject. 

“Sec. 18. The right of nominating, proposing, electing, and confirming (can- 
didates) for ecclesiastical offices, as far as it belonged to the State, is abolished. 
This section is not applicable to the appointment of clergymen for the army and 
public institutions.” 


The following passages had been added by the law of 1873: 


“The law, however, regulates the rights of the State touching the literary 
qualification, appointment, and dismission of clergymen and teachers of religion, 
and fixes the limits of the disciplinary powers of the Churches.” 

These three sections were repealed, and the following clause put 
in their place: 

“The rights of the Evangelical and the Catholic Church, as well as those of 
the other religious denominations, are regulated by the laws of the State.” 

That the royal “ placet” which had existed up to 1840, and which 
required the sanction of any ecclesiastical order or rescript by Pope or 
bishop by the Government before it could be published, will speedily 
be restored; about this there can be no doubt. These thorough 
measures of the Government show how firmly fixed its resolution is to 
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maintain its sovereignty within its borders. The immediate occasion 
of this repeal was the Papal Encyclica of February 5, 1875, addressed 
to the archbishops and bishops of Prussia, of which we give a con- 
densed translation : 


“What we should have considered an impossibility in virtue of the arrange- 
ments entered into in 1821, between the Holy See and the highest power of Prussia, 
for the welfare and prosperity of the Catholic Church, has been realized in our 
days in your country in the most lamentable way, a terrible and unexpected storm 
having followed the long-enjoyed rest and peace of the Church of God. For, to 
the laws recently passed against the rights of the Church, which fell heavily upon 
many faithful priests and laymen, new ones have been added which completely 
subvert the divine constitution of the Church and destroy the sacred prerogatives 
of the bishops. For by these laws the power was conferred upon lay judges to 
depose bishops from their office and power. By these laws many and great hinderan- 
ces were laid in the way of those who had to perform the duties of the absent chief 
pastors. By these laws the chapters of cathedrals were commanded to elect, 
against the canons, vicars, while the Episcopal chair was not vacant. By these 
laws the [superior] presidents of the provinces were empowered to give the adminis- 
tration of property and funds set apart for the support of persons and the mainte- 
nance of Churches into the hands of even a Catholic person. . . . But wecan 
not pass by in silence the misfortune which has fallen upon the dioceses of Guesen 
and Posen and Paderborn. For, by deposing their heads most unjustly from their 
office and throwing them into prison, according to judicial sentences, these dioceses 
have been deprived of their faithful pastors and thrown into an abyss of misery 
and wretchedness. . . . In order to discharge the duties of our office, we 
declare by this letter, publicly and before all concerned, and betore the whole Cath- 
olic world, those laws ta be null and void. . . . It would seem as if those laws 
had not been given to free citizens in order to exact a reasonable obedience, but 
had been imposed upon slaves in order to compel obedience by force of terror. 
: We exhort the faithful to stay away from the divine service of them [old 
Catholics and others that have taken charge of vacant churches by Government 
appointment or election by the people], to refuse the sacraments from out of their 
hands, and to abstain carefully from all intercourse with them.” 


In the face of this document let any one say that Rome has 
receded from any of her pretensions and claims put forth by Gregory 
VII, Gregory IX, Innocentius III, and other popes of the same 
animus. The ‘Pope claims and exercises the right to annul laws 
passed in a constitutional State by the constitutional authorities, and 
to urge bishops, priests, and laymen to disobey them! Would not 
any government commit suicide by allowing the free circulation of 
such incendiary papers, and by letting the obedience paid to them go 
unpunished ? 

In what position do the bishops find themselves placed by this 
infallible order of the Pope? One of the worthiest prelates of 
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Prussia, Archbishop Fausta, of Breslau, dared to publish this Encyc- 
lica and has been deposed from office and expatriated. 

But these things do not come unexpectedly, as the infallible Pope 
says. Not only Protestant, but also Catholic statesmen—yea, bish- 
ops and archbishops—foretold them before infallibility was passed ; 
the learned Bishop of Rothenburg, Von Hefels, Prince Schwarzen- 
berg, Archbishop of Prague, declared that they would resign if papal 
infallibility were raised to an article of faith, What was it—the fear 
of men, love of money, or horror of a schism—that induced these 
men to submit to a proposition of the absolute falsity and wicked- 
ness of which they were once fully convinced ? 

Not only this; laws similar to those of Prussia are in force in 
Austria, and have been in force in Bavaria since 1819, not to speak 
of France and other ‘Catholic countries. In the first two named 
countries the bishops yield to these laws, with the sanction of the 
Pope, a kind of obedience ; but in Protestant Prussia Catholic bish- 
ops refuse, by papal orders, to pay even the least show of obedience 
to laws against which no sensible objection can be urged. It is not 
claimed by us, hardly by the framers of those ecclesiastical laws, 
that they are in every respect what they ought to be—the Pope alone 
claims infallibility. We freely say that we should prefer if disobedient 
bishops and priests were not debarred from their strictly churchly func- 
tions, but if only their salaries were withheld and their acts stripped 
of their legal force. As laws have been passed by which these civil 
functions of ecclesiastics, as the keeping of registers of deaths and 
births, the solemnizing of marriages, etc., are intrusted to civil 
officers, the discharge of churchly functions might safely have been 
left in the hands of even refractory priests, the State reserving the 
right to visit with condign punishment every overt act, as exciting 
from the pulpit, in the confessional, to rebellion, disobedience ; and 
we are not without hope that this will eventually be done. Rome's 
settled policy is too well known. Southern France had rather to be 
converted into a wilderness than to let the inoffensive Albigenses 
alone. Germany would have a sixty years’ war if Rome’s advice had 
been taken. “Rule or ruin,” is her motto. The situation is critical. 
Every friend of law and order, every friend of religious and civil 
liberty, feels the immense interests that are at stake. Germany is 
not the only interested party in the tremendous struggle ; the whole 
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civilized world has the most sacred interests staked. As so much 
depended on Luther's firmness before the Diet of Worms, in the 
times of the great Reformation, so every thing seems to depend now 
on the firmness and wisdom of the Prussian Government. May God 
in mercy grant to all parties a rich measure of his grace and the 
guidance of his Spirit! 

The Papacy can not be reformed; the Pope himself can not reform 
it; the system is stronger than its servants; hence, the State or 
civil power can not successfully combat it; to keep it within proper 
limits, to repel its aggressions, is all the State can do. It rests on 
the faith or superstition of its votaries; it claims divine origin and 
powers. If these claims are founded they must be obeyed, no matter 
how far they go. It is the business, therefore, of science—Biblical 
‘ science, a sound exegesis—thorough knowledge of history, both sacred 
and profane, to establish or destroy Popery. Let the faith in its 
divine origin be destroyed, and it will go out like a lamp that has no 
oil ; it will tumble down like a building whose foundations are rotten. 
With such weapons, then, and not with the statesmanship of Bis- 
marck or the strategy of Moltke, Popery must be fought and ruined, 
if it can be ruined at all. 


BISMARCK’S CONFIDENTIAL CIRCULAR. 


“Confidential. Berlin, May 14, 1872.—From all the information received it 
appears that the health of Pope Pius IX is good, and that there are no symptoms 
of a speedy change. Sooner or later, however, a new pope must be elected, al- 
though no man knows exactly when. The position of the head of the Catholic 
Church is for the governments of all countries in which that Church has a recog- 
nized position of so great importance that it seems to be a duty to consider 
beforehand the consequences of a change of the person of the pope. 

“It is a long acknowledged fact that the governments which have Catholic 
subjects have, for this very reason, a great and immediate interest in the election 
of the pope, both as far as the person of the pope is concerned, and as far as his 
election is surrounded with all the guarantees, both formal and material, which 
make it possible for the governments to recognize the election as valid for them- 
selves and their Catholic subjects. “That the governments, before recognizing the 
newly elected pope, whereby they concede to him the right to discharge certain 
functions in their lands which almost border on sovereignty, have the sacred duty 
to examine closely into the election ; about this I have no doubt in my mind. A 
pope whose election all, or the majority, of the European governments would 
refuse to recognize for formal or material reasons, would be as much an impossi- 
bility as a bishop who would discharge his episcopal functions in any country 
without being recognized by the government. This was the observed rule in for- 
mer times, when the position of the bishops was freer, and the governments had 
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but rarely business transactions with the pope himself. The concordates con- 
cluded in the beginning of this century have, indeed, created more direct, and 
in some respects, more intimate relations between the Pope and the different 
governments: but especially the Vatican Council, by decreeing papal infallibility 
and fixing the jurisdiction of the Pope, has materially changed the papal rela- 
tions to the governments themselves, thereby increasing the interest of the latter 
in the papal election and giving them a greater right to securé their increased 
interests. 

“By the Vatican decrees the Pope is authorized to take, in every diocese, the 
episcopal rights into his hands and to substitute his own authority for that of the 
bishops. The latter are now the Pope’s instruments—officers without any per- 
sonal responsibilit¥ ; they are, over against the governments, officers of a foreign 
sovereign, who is, by virtue of his infallibility, really absolute—more so than any 
other monarch in the world. Before governments can concede to a new pope such 
a position and the exercise of such rights, they must ask themselves, Do the 
election and the person of the pope offer the guarantees against the abuse of his 
power which they have the right to demand? To this must be added that, under 
present circumstances, it is by no means certain that even those guarantees which 
in former times surrounded the conclave will be applied. The right of entering 
their protest, as exercised by the Roman emperor, the kings of France and Spain, 
too often proved illusory. The influence which the different nationalities could 
exercise in the conclave by their own cardinals is dependent on accidents. Who 
can foresee under what circumstances the next papal election will take place— 
whether it will not be unduly hastened, so that the usual guarantees, even the 
formal ones, are not given? 

“For these reasons, it seems desirable to me that those governments that 
have an interest in the papal election on account of the churchly interests of their 
Catholic subjects, or of the position of the Catholic Church’ in their lands, should 
in proper time consider this subject, and, if possible, agree on a course of action 
and on the conditions under which they are willing to recognize the newly elected 
pope. Such an agreement of the European governments would have immense 
weight, and might possibly prevent heavy complications. I request you, therefore, 
to ask the government with which you are accredited, confidentially, whether there 
is any disposition to exchange views on the subject, in order to come eventually to 
an understanding as to the course of conduct to be pursued with us. As soon as such 
a willingness is ascertained, it will not be difficult to find the method of procedure. 
I authorize you to read (to the Minister of Foreign Affairs) this document, but to 
leave, for the present, no copy of it, and to proceed in the whole affair with 
discretion. V. BISMARCK.” 


To this circular, which became known to the public during the 
trial of Count von Arnim, the German bishops replied in a “ Col- 
lective Declaration” of February 11, 1874. We subjoin the following 
extracts : | 


“All the propositions,” say the bishops,—‘ ‘the Vatican Council, by decreeing 
papal infallibility and fixing the jurisdiction of the Pope, has materially changed the 
papal relations to the governments themselves, thereby increasing the interests of 
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the latter in the papal election and giving them a greater right to secure their in- 
creased interests ;’ ‘by the Vatican decrees the Pope is authorized to take, in every 
diocese, the episcopal rights into his own hands and to substitute his own authority 
for that of the bishops; the latter are now the Pope’s instruments—officers with- 
out any personal responsibility, they are, over against the governments, officers of 
a foreign sovereign, who is, by virtue of his infallibility, really absolute—more so 
than any other monarch in the world,—are without any foundation whatever, and 
are at variance with the sense of the Vatican decrees, as understood by the Pope, 
the bishops, and Catholic science. The Pope’s power. is, according to these de- 
crees, indeed a Jotestas suprema, ordinaria et immediata, given by Jesus Christ 
himself to St. Peter—a supreme official power for the preservation of the unity of 
faith, discipline, and government of the Church, extending over the whole earth, 
and, therefore, over all dioceses, and by no means a privilege consisting of a few 
reserved rights. But this is by no means a new doctrine, but an always recog- 
nized truth of Catholic faith and a principle of canon law, by the Vatican decrees 
merely confirmed. According to this doctrine the Pope is Bishop of Rome—not 
of Breslau or Paris. But as Bishop of Rome he is, at the same time, Pope, that 
is, shepherd and head of the whole Church—head of all bishops and all the faith- 
ful—and his papal power does not revive in certain reserved cases, byt has been 
legitimate at all times and in all places. As pope, he has to watch that all the 
bishops do their duty, and in every case where a bishop is prevented by any cause 
from attending to his duties, the Pope has the right and the duty, not as bishop of 
that diocese, but as pope, to order every thing that belongs to its administration. 
In this light the Pope has been recognized at all times by all the governments of 
Europe. 

“Again, the Vatican decrees do not even distantly authorize the assertion that 
‘the Pope, through them, has become an absolute sovereign;’ for, in the first 
place, the sphere of the ecclesiastical power of the Pope is radically different from 
that of the worldly sovereignty of monarchs, and Catholics do not question the 
full sovereignty of their rulers. But even the ecclesiastical power of the Pope is 
not absolute, because he is subject to the divine law and the constitution given 
the Church by Jesus Christ. The Pope can not alter this constitution as a worldly 
ruler can change a constitution. Of the same divine origin as the papal power is 
also the episcopacy, and the Pope can, therefore, neither alter nor abrogate the 
rights and duties of the bishops. It is, therefore, a total misunderstanding of the 
Vatican decrees to say that ‘the episcopal power has been absorbed by the papal 
power,’ that ‘the Pope has [principially] taken the place of every individual bishop,’ 
that ‘the bishops are mere instruments of the Pope—his officers without individ- 
ual responsibility.’ On the contrary, by the express declarations of the Vatican 
Council, the bishops are appointed by the Holy Ghost, and have taken the place 
of the apvstles, to feed the flocks committed tu their charges. The proposition 
that ‘by the Vatican decrees the bishops have become mere officers of the Pope, 
without any individual responsibility,’ we can not too decidedly reject. The view, 
in the last place, that the Pope is an absolute sovereign by virtue of his infallibility 
rests on a total misconception of the dugma of papal infallibility. As the Council 
has plainly declared in so many words, and as is self-evident from the nature of 
the case, this infallibility refers to his character as supreme teacher. Papal infal- 
libility is exactly co-extensive with the infallibility inherent in the Church, and is 
regulated by the Holy Scriptures, tradition, and the ulder decisions of the Church. 
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In the modes of papal government no change whatever has been effected by the 
Vatican decrees. But if by the Vatican decrees the relation of the bishops to the 
Pope has not been changed, it follows, of necessity, that the position of the Pope 
over against the governments has not been changed. 

“We regret exceedingly that the positions taken by the Chancellor in his 
circular are based on the assertions of rebellious Catholics and some Protestant 
scholars, but have been refuted time and again by the Pope, by bishops, and 
canonists. As the lawful shepherds of our dioceses we have a right to demand 
to be heard in affairs touching the teachings and principles of our Church, and 
as long as we act and teach in conformity with these principles, we trust we shall 
be believed. .,. . As tothe next papal election, we deem it our duty to protest 
loud against any interference with the full liberty and independence of said elec- 
tion ; as to its validity, the Church alone has the right to decide, and this decision 
will be submitted to by all Catholics.” 

It is not necessary to make any comments. Let the reader com- 
pare the two documents, and he will find that the bishops have dis- 
proved not a single position of Bismarck, their utterances being mere 
assertions and denials. But a bishop himself might be puzzled 
if he were asked to say what is meant by that “Church” that alone 
has to decide on the validity of a papal election. Déollinger would 
say that the newly elected pope is the deciding Church—and every 
other sensible man will subscribe this judgment. In a Breve of 
March 2, 1875, the Pope applauded the German episcopacy for this 


“ Collective Declaration.” 
For the purpose of verifying and illustrating the references which 
have been made to the “Confessional Laws” of Austria, we subjoin 


the following extracts: 
(a.) From the Law of May 25, 1868: 

“ ArT. I. If an authorized clergyman refuses to proclaim the bans or to sol- 
emnize the marriage of a couple for reasons not authorized by the State, the candi- 
dates for matrimony may have the bans proclaimed and the hymeneal rite performed 
by a magistrate.” 

“Sec. 3. All functions and decisions, coming by former statutes within the 
sphere of the clergyman, are in this case performed by the magistrate.” 

“ Sec. 10. What had to be done by the eompann in applications for a divorce 
belongs now to the jurisdiction of the magistrate.” 

“ Art. II. The ecciesiastical courts, created January 1, 1857, to whose juris- 
diction matrimonial affairs belonged, are abolished, and this jurisdiction is trans- 
ferred to civil courts.” 

According to section 2, of the instructions given by the Ministers of Justice, 
Worship, and of the Interior, the final decision on matrimonial impediments is 
given by the Minister of the Interior. 

(b.) From the Law of December 31, 1868 : 

“Sec. 1 The hitherto existing obligation of married people, to inform their 

regular pastor of their design to take steps to procure a divorce, is abolished.” 
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(c.) From the Law of the same date: 

“ArT. I. If the candidates for matrimony belong to different Christian denom- 
inations, the bans have to be proclaimed by the regular pastors of the two 
parties.” 

“Art. II. The solemnizing right can be performed, in the presence of two 
witnesses, by the regular pastor of either party.”’ 


(a.) From the Law of Fuly io, 1868: 

“Art. II. The records of births, marriages, and deaths of Israelites that were 
so far controlled by Catholic priests, and extracts from which had to be attested 
by a priest, are now in the sole keeping of the rabbi.”’ 


(e.) From the Law of May 25, 1868: 

“ Sec, 1. The supreme control and management of the education and training 
of the young belong to the State, and are managed by its appointed organs.”’ 

“Sec. 2. The religious instruction in common and intermediate schools is 
imparted by members of the respective Churches. The instruction in all the 
other branches taught in the school is out of the control of any Church or relig- 
ious party.” 

“ Sec. 6. Literary qualification, citizenship and a good character are the only 
requisites for teachers in these schools. As teachers of religion, however, those 
only can act who are approved by their respective Churches. 

“Private instruction can be imparted by any one, irrespective of his relig- 
ious views.” 

“ Sec. 7. The text-books used in the schools are selected or approved by the 
proper authorities appointed by the State.” , 

“« Sec. 8. The proceeds from the normal school fund, educational fund and 
legacies, when not otherwise ordered, are to be expended for their legitimate pur- 
poses without any regard to the religious views of the pupils.” 


(f.) From the Law of May 25, 1868: 

“Art. I. When father and mother belong to different religious denomina- 
tions, the male children. are educated in the father’s, the female children in the 
mother’s religion, or the parents, by agreement, may change this relation or edu- 
cate all the children in the religion of the parents. 

‘Written promises, or agreements before a priest or clergyman, on this sub- 
ject, are of no effect.” 

“Art. 4. After completing his or her fourteenth year, any one can change 
his religion and join any sect or party he pleases, and the State protects this 
his right.”’ 

“ArT. 6. Whoever thus changes his religious connection has merely to give 
notice to the civil magistrate of his district, who in turn transmits this notice to 
the Church or sect left. He also irfforms the presiding officer or clergyman of the 
chosen sect of his step.” 

“Art. 7. Apostasy from Christianity and efforts to induce others to apostatize 
from it, are no longer punishable acts. It is, however, forbidden on pain of 
heavy penalties to use force or craft in order to induce any one to go over to 
another sect or party.” 

“ART. 12. No religious congregation can deny the rite of burial in its own 
cemetery to any dead person if there is no burying-place belonging to the sect or 
party of the deceased.” 
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“ArT. 13. On festive days of one Church or party others are not in duty 
bound to abstain from labor. 

“On Sundays public works are suspended during the time of service. 

“The service on festive days must not be disturbed by any one through noise, 
etc., in the neighborhood of the church. 

‘‘The same applies to solemn religious processions in the streets.” 

“Art. 14. No religious sect er community can be obliged to abstain from 
ringing their bells on days on which others do not ring their bells.”’ 

“ART. 15. In mixed schools arrangements must be made so that the minority 
of the pupils can be instructed in their religion.” 

Instruction by the Minister of Fustice of Fune 7, 1867: 

‘‘ Bishops are forbidden by law to send priests to places of correction without 
the consent of the latter, and civil magistrates are prohibited from enforcing epis- 
copal decisions to that effect. The keepers of such voluntary prisons are bound 
to furnish at once to the Minister of Worship lists of the inmates (of their houses 
of correction) of the time of their confinement and its duration, a description of 
the prison, light, air, food, etc. Whenever a new prisoner arrives, the minister is 
to be apprised. 

“If the bishops should refuse to have these lists made, and to guarantee their 
correctness, the civil magistrate—the Bezirkshauptmann—has to do it.”’ 


Rules and Regulations of the Civil Rights of Catholic Priests: 

“Sec. 2. An applicant for an ecclesiastical office or stipend must possess the 
following qualifications: 

“He must be a citizen of the empire; he must be of unblemished character 
morally and as a citizen ; he must possess the literary qualification prescribed by 
the laws; he must have absolved the gymnasium and gone through a philosoph- 
ical and theological course in a theological seminary or university. 

“Archbishops, bishops, canonici, vicars-general, not appointed or approved by 
the sovereign, can not be introduced into their respective offices without the sanc- 
tion of the Government. Should the introduction be made without the previous 
approbation of the Government, the act is null and void. To all offices and places 
whose incumbents are salaried wholly or in part by the State, the State alone has 
the right of presentation.” , 

‘Sec. 6. Whatever person the bishop may designate for any office must be 
previously approved by the State. If the civil authority files no objection thirty 
days after notification, the individual designated can be inducted into office; 
if objection is made, the bishop can appeal to the Minister of Worship, whose 
decision is final. If no appeal is taken, the induction can not take place.” 

“ Sec. 8. If the incumbent of an ecclesiastical office loses his citizenship or is 
convicted of criminal or punishable acts, the civil authorities have to demand his 
removal from office. If this removal does not take place within a reasonable 
time, the Government has to see to it that the functions assigned to the priest by 
the State be performed by some other person, and the office is to be considered 
vacated.” 

“Sec, 12. Vacancies must be filled, ordinarily, within a year.”’ 

‘Sec. 16. Bishops must obtain the ‘placet’ of Government for all their official 
rescriptions (pastorals, circulars, orders).”’ 

“ Sec. 18. Discipline can be exercised by the bishop only against the members 
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of his Church and in no case in order to compel the performance of a duty forbid- 
den by the laws of the State or to prevent the exercise of a lawful duty.” 

‘Sec. 19. Discipline must be free from all external compulsion.” 

‘Sec. 26. Violations of these several items are punishable with fines of one 
hundred florins, and in case of repetition with removal from office.”’ 

“Sec. 28. If by the aid of a bishop or other ecclesiastical dignitary a State law is 


violated the injured party can appeal to the civil authority for redress, which must 


be granted at once if the offender is not criminally prosecuted ; in this case a pro- 
visional remedy can be granted.” 

“Sec. 30. The establishment of Catholic theological faculties is regulated by 
special State laws. By similar laws the State defines the literary education of 
candidates for ecclesiastical positions.’ 

“* Sec. 42. The administration of Church property of parish Churches is in the 
hands of the parish priest, the membership of the parish, and of the district.” 

“Sec. 44. The State controls the administration of bishoprics, chapters, and 
cloisters.”’ : 

“Sec. 60. The Minister of Worship has to see to it that the ecclesiastical 
organs do not go beyond their spheres and obey all the items of this law and 
the regulations made by the proper authorities in accordance with this law. 
Violations are punishable with adequate fines and otherwise.” 


The attentive reader can not fail to perceive that these Austrian 
laws which, by the way, were promptly honored with the papal ana- 
thema, are in spirit, frequently in letter, identical with the Falkian 
laws, yea, go, in several cases, though mild in form, in reality beyond 
them; still the papal luria has given to the Austrian bishops permis- 
sion to obey these laws, while a fearful anathema is in store for any 
one that obeys the Prussian laws, Query: Why so? Ans. Austria 
is Catholic, Prussia, mainly, a Protestant country. Semper, sed non 
ubique eadem. 
VoL. VII,—3o0 
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II—THE GROUND OF OBLIGATION AND NORM OF 
RIGHT. 


S, or is not, the divine will the only and solely sufficient ground 

and norm of right, of obligation? Are there any eternal princi- 

ples of right above and outside of God, to which he does and must 

conform his creative and legislative will? or is this will itself the 

deepest and the ultimate principle and norm of all created being and 

of all right? Is the basis of all right, all obligation, all duty, all 
morality, all ethical life, in God, or outside of and above God ? 

No stronger evidence could be needed to evince the immaturity 
and the unscientific character of the great majority of treatises on 
ethics than the diversity and contradictoriness of the answers which 
they give to these several forms of one and'the same question. In 
other sciences there is some pretty general agreement as to first 
principles, but in ethics the very foundation principle itself is a subject 
of dispute and disaccord. Nor is there involved here a merely ab- 
stract, speculative interest; the matter is of the highest practical 
moment. In some sciences—as chemistry or geology—every ascer- 
tained fact is in itself of intrinsic value, whether the general theory 
adopted be correct or not; but in ethics the essential value of every 
thing depends absolutely on the correctness of the basal principle. 
Between acting, for example, in order to obtain good, and acting in order 
to obey God, the moral difference is heaven-wide. Not more cer- 
tainly does the flavor of a fruit depend on the nature of the tree than 
the worth of an ethical action on the character of the obligation 
which the actor acknowledges. Sever the life from all vital connec- 
tion with the only truly ethical principle, and all ethical quality of the 
life falls away. 

The occasions of the relative immaturity and even crudeness of 
our popular works on ethics are not difficult to assign. A chief 
occasion is the still remaining bondage of the science to heathen tradi- 
tion. Heathen thought jaid the foundation of nearly all human 
philosophy and science. The infant Church had the Titan task of 
dominating and breaking down or transforming this immense and 
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imposing structure of cosmic thought. The task proved too great 
for the as yet hardly self-conscious and not sufficiently faithful child. 
In attempting to digest germinal Christian thought, and the better 
elements of cosmic thought into a consistent whole of systematic 
Christian thought, it fell, unconsciously, itself into an illegitimaate 
bondage to the latter factor. Heathen thought cast its subtle charms 
and its gilded cords upon Christian thought, and thus tempted the 
Bride of Christ into a long captivity. During the long night of the 
Middle Ages Aristotle was a more authoritative master in the schools 
of Christendom than Christ himself. The Reformation only protested 
against the fettering incubus, but did not get it thrown off. To get 
rid of it entirely—to eliminate from Christian thought the heathen 
element and to develop purely Christian principles into a purely 
Christian philosophy—has been the task of post-Reformation thought. 
But the task has been only faint-heartedly prosecuted. The work 
has lingered, and sometimes even retrograded. The Christian 
thought of England fell back under heathen influence in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, and that of Germany toward the 
close of the eighteenth. The Pietist, the Wesleyan, and the Ed- 
wardean revivals of religion have done much to reawaken Christian 
thought to true self-consciousness and to a truly Christian self- 
development. But very much yet remains to be done. And nowhere 
does the heathen, the cosmic element, persist in asserting itself with 
such determined obstinacy as in the field of ethics. The essence of 
heathenism is to attempt to comprehend man and the universe from 
and through themselves ; the essence of Christianity is to compre- 
hend man and the universe only in and through God. Heathenism 
attempts to develop man in harmony with himself and the universe ; 
Christianity develops him in harmony with God, and shapes the 
world to God’s purpose. Heathen thought shaped the science of 
human life, within the limits of historic actuality, into harmony with 
manifold one-sided empirical’ principles ; Christian thought has the 
task of scientifically constructing it into harmony with the absolute 
principle of all finite being—the divine creative will. 

This divine creative will—the will of the personal God, in a single 
word, God’s will—is, we think, every-where assumed in the Christian 
system as the sole and only true norm of right and obligation, the 
solely legitimate and ultimate and absolutely essential constitutive 
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principle and ground of ethical or moral action. And as the Chris- 
tian system is the absolutely and exclusively true philosophy of the 
moral or ethical life, hence we insist that the science of ethics can 
not become true until it consents to become absolutely Christian— 
until it frankly and squarely bases itself directly upon, and develops 
itself out of, the solely Christian ground and norm of the moral life, 
namely, the divine creative will. 

It would seem almost superfluous and even gratuitous to go to the 
trouble of formulating the above sfatement, were it not for the 
astonishing fact that multitudes of Christian teachers of ethics either 
positively combat it, or at least ignore it in the construction of their 
systems. These gentlemen, in fact, whenever attempting to explain 
to the youth of our schools the simple truth of the ground of obliga- 
tion, treat them to an infinite variety of glittering generalities, such 
as the “eternal fitness of things,” the “relations of things,” the essen- 
tial “beauty of virtue,” the “intrinsic excellency of spiritual being,” 
the “greatest good to the greatest number”—to any thing, almost, 
except the creative will of God. Dr. Mark Hopkins even fears the 
religious influence of this view! He says: “If the will of God be 
the ground of obligation, it follows that God has no moral character.” 
“Tt renders it impossible that he should be honored.” Dr. Joseph Haven 
teaches that “even Deity is subject to the law of right.” President 
Fairchild says: “Our idea of goodness in God shows that we have a 
standard of goodness outside of his will.” And Hopkins, Haven, and 
Fairchild are the authors of our most widely used text-books on ethics. 

That these authors are subjectively and practically correct as to 
the limits and conditions of the moral life in general, there is no 
reason to doubt. The misfortune, however, is, that their systems, as 
a whole, are not constructed into a sufficiently close organic connec- 
tion with the ethical vital principle itself, so that they are, as a con- 
sequence, more or less lacking in the only true ethical life-blood. 

The reasons why Christian moralists hesitate to come squarely 
over upon the only true Christian ground appear to. be chiefly two. 
The first is, a misconception as to the true nature and dignity of ethics 
as a science. They assume that ethics is a strictly rational science, 
in contradistinction to dogmatic science, and consequently they feel 
called on to base it upon purely human reasoning, and not upon so- 
called dogmatic or theological principles. They thus render ethics 
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incapable of comprehending the whole truth as to human life, seeing that 
the historic fall and the consequent abnormalcy of man’s moral nature 
lie outside of the scope of philosophical speculation. The science is 
thus doomed, as it were, to the ever renewed but ever hopeless at- 
tempt at solving the sphinx-riddle of life, and is yet refused the only 
possible key to the enigma. This involves a double mistake. On the one 
hand it involves the baseless assumption that a truth is less scientific, 
less fit to be the basis of a science, because of being revealed by God 
rather than being gathered up out of the human consciousness or 
from human experience. On the other, it assumes that ethics is one 
of the so-called philosophical sciences, whereas in its only sufficient 
and true form it is a strictly dogmatic or theological science. The 
fact is, it is essentially the twin-sister of dogmatics, and can be true 
only in so far as it stands in vital connection with true dogmatics— 
dogmatics presenting the objective truth of God and man as inter- 
related, and ethics presenting the process of the moral life as basing 
itself upon the only true ground of obligation, and as developing 
itself in harmony with this ground. The ethics which bases itself on 
any thing else than Christian dogmatics is no more worthy of being 
called true ethics than is that jejune thing, natural theology, worthy 
of being called dogmatic Christianity. ; 

The second reason why moralists hesitate to base right exclu- 
sively on the divine creative will is, an entertained fear lest they should 
thereby unsettle the foundations of the moral universe, and subject 
right to the plays of volitional caprice—lest they should do violence 
to certain imagined eternal principles which God himself did not 
create, and by which he must measure even his own volitions—in 
other words, a notion that the divine creative will is not a law unto 
itself and an absolute legislator for the universe, but that it is itself 
limited by some sort of eternal Magna Charta above it. That these 
honestly entertained apprehensions are destitute of good foundation 
will appear, we think, in the Sequel. 

And here, before entering positively upon our task, we beg leave 
to ask any who may tax our attempt with presumption, to bear in 
mind one or two observations. First, that as the assumption of 
higher principles than the divine will is not required by the express 
Word of God, hence the burden of proof and the charge of presump- 
tion fall naturally rather tpon those who make such assumption ; and, 
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secondly, that should it appear in the sequel that our position is, at 
bottom, substantially identical with the zztended meaning of many 
who formulate their position quite otherwise, still it will not be with- 
out gain to have showed that there is no absolute need, in order to 
attain to a stable basis for right, either of stopping this side of the 
creative will or of erecting some imaginary ideal chart or fatum above 
or beyond the divine will, thus complicating a matter which is, in 
itself, quite simple. 

And now for the demonstration of our thesis—that the divine 
creative will is the only and solely true and intelligible ground of 
obligation and norm of right. To this end the first thing requisite is, 
an understanding as to the Christian conception of the mutual rela- 
tions of God and the universe. The Christian view is this: God is 
the cause of the universe. Though it may be true that there never 
was a point in (measured) time when naught but God alone existed, 
still, logically speaking, God was antecedent to any and all real exist- 
ence outside of God, and was the producer of the same. Previously 
(logically) to the first producing (creative) act of God, God was the 
sole existent entity. He existed in and of himself, and was the in- 
finitely perfect, the infinitely rational, Spirit. He was a unit—a 
whole, indivisible, and without parts. He sustained no relations— 
save in so far as a being can sustain relations to itself—for there was 
nothing outside of God to which he could sustain relations. There 
existed, as yet, simply the One. There existed, as yet, no thoughts, 
no conceptions, no ideas, no straight lines, no triangles, no circles, 
no principles—mathematical, philosophical, moral, or of any other 
kind—save as God thought them; for what is a triangle or a principle 
(in the absence of concrete reality) without a mind that thinks it? Also, 
God was, as yet, under no external obligation, for as he alone existed ; 
there was no law above him, and no being outside of him, to which 
he could have obligated himself. But as he was not only the One, but 
the infinitely perfect Spirit, hence he was infinitely potent, absolutely 
free, infinitely rational, and absolutely self-consistent.- As he was the 
one and the ultimate fact and truth in the universe, hence he was 
necessarily absolutely a law unto himself. As infinitely rational and 
free, he was the embodiment of all ethical perfection. As the only 
existing existence, he was the only possible proto-source of all that 
ever should exist. As infinitely potent, he was able to stamp an 
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image of his perfections upon an objective universe. And God “in 
the beginning” actually willed to give being to existence other than 
himself. Now, this created existence, as the product of the infinitely 
rational Spirit, was absolutely what God intended it to be; it had 
a purpose, an end, and was absolutely adapted to that purpose 
or end—in a word, it was good. To this existence God now 
sustained a relation—the relation of constitutive cause. So long as 
the creature («tésts) was as yet mere matter, his relation to it was that 
of absolute shaper, molder—mere mechanical cause. But as God 
proceeded in creatively developing the universe into richer reality, 
into higher and more diversified stages of existence—distributing it 
into systems, and systems of systems, and endowing it with chemical 
forces and with vegetable and animal life—he instituted multitudinous 
and increasingly complicated relations between it and himself. But 
these relations were absolutely of his own creating, and absolutely 
such, and only such, as he had willed. All the truth that was in the 
created universe was of his own implanting. It was the absolute 
expression of his thought, his creative will. It was absolutely what 
and as and for what he intended it to be. He was, as yet, under no 
external obligation ; he was, as yet, only under relations, and all these 
relations were reducible to a single one—constitutive cause. But 
God proceeded to give higher being to the universe ; he creatively 
raised it to the stage of freedom, that is, of morality, of personality— 
of God-likeness, The cosmos had hitherto had reality, substantiality, 
but it had not had personality; it was, as yet, simply what it had, ad 
extra, been caused to be—simply a thing. It became now endowed 
with freedom, that is, with personality, God-likeness—in a word, with 
self-determination. Hitherto it had been shaped from without, now 
it was to shape itself from within. 

The significance of the creation of personalities (angels, men) is 
expressed in the term God-likeness. Creation had hitherto been 
simply the passive objectivity of the divine thought ; now it was to 
become a self-determining objectivity, Hitherto creation had been 
brought to its end from without, through direct divine causation ; 
now it was itself to bring itself to that end. In impersonal creation 
the end was to de the expression of the divine thought; in personal 
creation the end is to become this expression in a higher sense— 
that of a self-determining God-likeness. God is infinite reason, truth, 
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spontaneity, harmony, self-consistency, beauty, goodness, etc. ; man is 
to be and become all these, as a creature. As free, however, he 
could not be a full God-likeness, ready made from the start, but only 
germinally, potentially; he had to be personally intrusted with bring- 
ing his God-likeness to its full reality. This required him to be en- 
dowed with a God-consciousness, implying a consciousness of his 
relation to God, of God’s purpose concerning him, and of his obliga- 
tion to realize that purpose. This purpose was, that he should 
freely mold and confirm himself into what God willed him to be— 
an image of God. There is no place here for any imaginary govern- 
ing principle outside of God. Man was where and what and for 
what he was, simply and solely for the reason that such was the 
creative will of God in making him. Through his God-conscious- 
ness he comprehended what and for what he was, and felt obligated 
to realize that for which he was, that is, to fulfill the plan of the 
creative will. To fulfill this plan, this end of his being, was for him 
duty, obligation, right ; to deviate from this plan was wrong, or sin. 
In fulfilling this plan, he became conscious of harmony with God 
and with the universe ; and the divinely appointed attendant of this 
rising harmony was happiness, or subjective good. This happiness, 
this good, was a fruit of fulfilled obligation, but not the ground of the 
obligation. It was the consequent, the result, but not the antecedent. 
The ground of the obligation was the antecedent, that is, the purpose of 
the creative will in constituting him as he was, and as revealed to him in 
the God-consciousness. Tomake the to-be-obtained good the ground 
of the obligation would be the apotheosis of selfishness. The tempta- 
tion to the adoption of such a view seems to lie in a misconception 
of the true essence of moral liberty, which, in fact, acts spon- 
taneously from within, and not merely as attracted from without. 
The true ethical will acts chiefly in view of the pure inner intuition 
of right, and only subordinately in view of the to-be-obtained good. 
The happiness, the good, the profit, need not be, and are not, lost 
sight of; but the ethical spring of them all, that which makes them 
possible, is the inner primitive intuition of right as the plan of the 
divine will. 

Such is, we think, the only position on the subject fully consist- 
ent with Christianity—the only position for which clear reasons can 
be given, and against which no valid objections can be urged—the 
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only position which conciliates and embraces in itself the many rays 
of partial truth that are contained in the various opposing views. 
We shall therefore, after briefly answering the chief objections that 
have been made to it, conclude that our thesis is made good, and then 
proceed to show its comprehensive and conciliating character, and to 
offer some reasons why it should not be excluded from our text-books 
on ethics. 

But, first, let us pass in review the chief opposing views that have 
been urged. If the creative will of God is mo¢ the ground of right 
and the norm of obligation, then we ask, Where is it ? 

1. Is it in the authority of the State (Hobbes)? None but an 
atheist could urge this view, for it destroys all stability of right and 
wrong, seeing that nothing can well be more capricious and fluctuat- 
ing than the legislation of a State. State authority can, in fact, be 
legitimate only as in harmony with some absolute norm above it. 
That norm, we think, is the will of God. 

2. Is it in a certain fitness of things (S. Clarke and others)? But 
what is meant by “fitness of things?” Is it not simply the relations 
and qualities of things as they exist? But what is the ground of the 
relations and qualities of things? Is it not simply the creative will 
of God which made them as and for what they are? We answer, 
then, There zs a fitness in right, and an unfitness in wrong; but the 
ground of this fitness is not in ¢izuzgs, but in the creative will of God 
which constituted the things. 

3. Is it in the truth of things (Wollaston)? But what is the 
truth of things? What is meant by saying that the right is to act 
according to the truth of things, unless it be simply that we are to 
act in harmony with the real constitution of the universe as God 
made it, that is, in harmony with the will of God as expressed in 
creation? We answer, then, Right zs harmony with the truth of 
things ; but the truth of things is simply the expressed will of God. 

4. Is it in the relations of things (Wayland)? But what but the 
creative will of God established the relations of things? We say, 
therefore, certainly; right is conformity to the true relations of 
things, inasmuch as the ground of these relations is simply and solely 
the creative will of God. 

5. Is it in the beauty of virtue, of right (Edwards)? But beauty 
is a sentiment excited by a contemplation of the cosmic universe, 
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material and spiritual; but what but the creative will of God consti- 
tuted the cosmos, implanted in it the aptitude to excite the emotion 
of the beautiful, and in the soul the capability of that emotion? We 
say, therefore, right, virtue, zs beautiful ; but the ground of all beauty 
is the plastic outgoing of the divine creative will. 

6. Is it in the general tendency to the highest happiness (Paley, 
Bentham, and many others)? Right, virtue, does indeed tend to the 
highest happiness. But what but the creative will of God implanted 
in man and in, the universe this tendency, shaped and constituted 
them so that such zs the tendency? This. view is, therefore, correct 
so far as it goes. But it stops at half-ways; the daszs, the cause of 
this tendency, is simply the divine creative will. 

7. Is it in an inner moral sense (Shaftesbury and others)? Right 
is in fact a requirement of an inner moral sense—the conscience— 
whose function is to perceive the right, but not to create it. But as 
this sense, this conscience, is an essential element of human nature as 
constituted by the creative will of God, hence this creative will is 
itself the ultimate ground. 

8. Is it an tuner revelation to the soul (F. Schlegel)? Con- 
science is in fact not only zz man, but it is the organ through which 
God reveals himself o man. But this organ of revelation is not itself 
the constitutor of the right ; it simply reveals to man what zs right in 
virtue of the manner in which the creative will has constituted him. 

9. Is it in an émmediate intuition (Cudworth, Kant)? But what 
is an intuition but a holding of truth, and, in this case, a beholding 
of what and for what the Divine Will constituted man? Now, is the 
ultimate obligating factor in this case the act of beholding or the truth 
that is beholden? 

10. Is it in the zutrinsic excellency of spiritual being (Hickok) ? 
But what is this excellency? Is it not simply a result of conforming 
to one’s true nature and end as constituted by the creative will of 
God? The excellency is the attendant result; the essential thing is 
our free conforming to the divine purpose as revealed to us in the 
God-consciousness. We do not conform to the will of God in order to 
become exalted ; but we become exalted in virtue of conforming to 
God's will. 

11. Is it in the good? “The good is the foundation of the right.” 
(Fairchild.) But what is the good but normally developed spiritual 
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being? And-what is the basis upon which this normal development 
takes place, if it be not the constitution given to the universe by the 
creative will of God? The good itself néeds, therefore, a basis, and 
can not, consequently, be the foundation of the right. 

12. Is it in an apprehended supremely good exd (Mark Hop- 
kins) ? We answer: The fruit of realized right is, indeed, supreme 
good ; but that which is a fruit, a result, can not be a ground. The 
ground is the antecedent, that is, it is the determining, the condition- 
ing factor ; the product, the end, is the thing conditioned, and, there- 
fore, can not be the ground. But granted that the supreme end is a 
ground of obligation, the question recurs : What is the ultimate ground 
of this ground? and the only possible answer is: the will of God as 
constituting the universe. If the meaning is, that the apprehended 
supremely good end is the occasion of the actual feeling of obligation, 
then the position is simply that man is so constituted that when he 
perceives the plan of God, his moral consciousness affirms obligation 
to fulfill that plan, for the supremely good end is necessarily the end 
set by the supreme reason of God. 

All of these diverse views are, therefore, defective and inadequate ; 


- they have partial truth, but they all stop short at secondary grounds, 


stop short of the ultimate ground in the creative will of infinite 
reason. 

Let us now turn to an examination of the principal objections that 
have been urged against the view that the will of God is the only 
and solely sufficient norm of right, duty, obligation. 

The principal ones are: 1. That it ignores the significance of cer- 
tain assumed abstract principles of eternal right that are valid for all 
moral beings, God included. But what are these eternal principles ? 
Are they realities or ideas? If realities, then God is not alone eter- 
nIfal. they are ideas, then they are the ‘ideas of some spirit ; for 
what is an idea apart from the mind that thinks it? But, it is asked, 
are there, then, no principles; no axioms, of any kind, independent of 
the mind that thinks them? The instance most commonly urged is 
the principles of mathematics. Is it not true, for example, indepen- 
dently of God, that two straight lines can not inclose a space? We. 
answer, A space, in the sense meant, is a portion of general extension 
entirely shut off from all other contiguous extension. Now, a space can 
be so shut off only either by a circle or a triangle or by some more or 
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less polygonal figure intermediate between a circle and a triangle ; 
that is, only by a figure with more than two sides. Now, as two straight 
lines can form more than two sides of a figure only by ceasing to be 
straight, hence we gravely conclude that they can not inclose a space, 
for the obvious reason that they can not be two and yet do that which 
can be done only by more than two. Now, as the lines in question 
have no existence outside of some mind that thinks them, hence the 
query: Is it not true, independently of God, that two straight lines 
can not inclos¢ a space, is no more nor less significant than if one 
should ask, Is it not true that no rational mind can think two straight 
lines which shall be at the same time three or more lines, that it can 
not at one and the same time think a thought otherwise than as it in 
fact thinks it? Certainly this is true. But what is gained thereby? 
Simply the empty, identical proposition, that a thought, an idea, can. 
not be what it is and what it is not at the same time; and equally 
easily can be disposed of all the so-called eternal principles of mathe- 
matics. These principles are simply thoughts, ideas, definitions ; and, 
as such, they are what they are simply because they are not what they 
are not. For example, it is often triumphantly asked: Can God make 
a triangle whose three angles shall not be equal to two right angles? 
Now, what is a triangle? It is a figure one of whose constituent char- 
acteristics is that its three angles do equal two right angles. The 
question is, therefore, just as gratuitous and meaningless as to ask: 
Can God make an object and yet leave out one of its essential elements ? 
Can God make a triangle and yet not make a triangle? But the 
objection is raised also in the moral sphere: Would not, for example, 
murder be a crime even if there were no God? is not right of binding 
force irrespectively of God? We answer, The question is utterly gra- 
tuitous and absurd, for its condition is impossible and unthinkable ; it 
requires us to conceive of an effect without a cause. If there were 
no God, then there would not be any thing, and hence no right and 
no wrong, no crime and no one to commit crime. But even to entertain 
for a moment the gratuitous question, we ask: On what shall such a 


non-God-based right be based? Do you say on the moral conscious- - 


ness? But what is the basis of the moral consciousness? what zs a 
moral consciousness that is not also a God-consciousness? What is 
the norm of such a consciousness? The only answer ever attempted 
to these queries consists in vague declamation about certain imaginary 
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eternal principles, of the precise nature of which, however, no one has 
ever ventured to inform us. The fact is, the moral consciousness is 
always a God-consciousness. The God-consciousness is the well- 
planted anchor. Eliminate the thought of God, and humanity is like 
a ship in unfathomable water ; the anchor of conscience may be cast 
out, but until it buries itself in God the helpless race is a prey to all the 
storms of vice, confusion, and anarchy. Atheism, and even skepticism 
break down all barriers; right and wrong, virtue and vice, become 
empty names. God is the foundation of every thing, and therefore 
it is absurd to ask whether certain things would not be right even if 
there were no God. 

2. But the most serious objection to making the divine creative 
will the ground of right is, that it deprives morality of an immutable 
character, subjecting it to the arbitrary, changeful volitions of a free 
will, and implying the monstrous consequence, that what is right, for 
example, in one planet might be wrong in another, and even that any 
of the commands of the Decalogue might have been the opposite of what 
it is. This statement embraces the gist of several objections, and puts 
them all in their strongest form. But as they can be best answered 


~ as a whole, we shall consider them primarily in their general features. 


We observe, first: The objection proceeds upon a radical miscon- 
ception of the nature of the will-freedom of God. To make this clear, 
we call attention to the fact that there are two distinct stages of 
moral freedom. The one of them belongs to creatures alone while as 
yet morally unperfected ; the other belongs to morally perfected crea- 
tures and to God. (a@.) The ower stage. From the admitted prin- 
ciple, that virtue can not be passively created, it follows that the idea 
of the first condition of a moral creature must be that of mere germi- 
nality, potentiality. The creature zs not as yet fully, but it zs zo de. 
It is capacity and capability. It has nature-goodness but not virtue. 
It has a basis for, but not as yet actually, a character. It is not yet 
positively determined ; but it*is to determine itself. Its necessity is, 
if it is ever to become virtuous, that it must freely determine itself to 
the right, to the divifte plan ; that is, to positive and active harmony 
with God. The freedom of the imperfect moral creature involves the 
possibility of adverse determinations, of discretionary choice. The 
first good determination lays the basis of a character, the second 
strengthens it, etc. The period of character development is the period 
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that lies this side of perfection. Until this perfection is reached the 
moral possibility of sin remains, although constantly diminishing. (0.) 
When perfection is attained to, the character is completed ; that is, 
the creature has become entirely and definitively harmonious with God. 
The moral law, as the true and full expression of the divine will, has 
become zmanent in the creature. He is now above the sphere of 
inner temptability ; he can (morally) never again deflect from the har- 
mony with God, into which he has developed himself. Such a being 
has eliminated from his will the discretionary, the arbitrary, element. 
One duty will never stand in the way of another; there will never be 
any other course open but harmony with God, and never a morally 
possible willingness to deviate therefrom. To illustrate: Here is a 
man of deep conscientiousness, of thoroughly tried integrity, and well 
known in the whole community. Whatever his other defects may be, 
all agree that his simple word is as good as an oath, that his mere 
promise is practically as good as a mortgage-insured note. Here is 
another man of generous aspirations and of tender heart, it may be, but 
of almost utter impotency of moral will. He has turn by turn taken 
upon himself all the temperance-oaths and church-vows that have been 
proposed to him ; but he has uniformly violated them and fallen into sin 
on the first temptation. Whatever be thought of him in other respects, 
all agree that he has no moral strength within himself, that he has no 
moral character. Now, which of these men is free in the higher sense? 
The difference is, that the man of integrity does whatever he wishes to 
do; but he only wishes to do right ; whereas the characterless man does 
much that he does not wish to do; his will is enslaved to appetite and 
vice. Thus it is clear that the determining of freedom to virtue is not 
a cramping of freedom, but an exaltation, a transfiguration of it. The 
first stage is germinal, nascent, tentative freedom, while this second 
stage is freedom in its full maturity, full self-consciousness, and full 
self-mastery. The significance of this stage of freedom in creatures is, 
that they have become so God-imbued that they always act ; that is, 
volitionate in absolute harmony with themselves and with the universe ; 
that is, with the divine creative will. This is the perfect or the higher 
stage of freedom ; this is the freedom of all perfected moral creatures ; 
and this, we maintain, and ov/y this, is the freedom of God, which prop- 
osition, if it can be established, will completely raise the conception 
of the will of God above all (moral) possibility of discretionary 
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capriciousness or changeableness, and thus furnish us with the much- 
desired immutable ground and norm of right. But can it be established ? 

Let us see. The idea of God is, that he is a spirit, and that all 
the elements of spirit are in him in infinite perfection. He is infini- 
tely powerful, infinitely free, infinitely rational. He is infinite reason. 
He is one. He has not power as something different from himself, 
but he is power ; he has not freedom, but he is freedom-; he has not 
reason, but he is reason. When we say God acts, God thinks, etc., 
we do not mean that God’s power acts, God’s reason thinks, etc. ; 
but we mean that God himself acts, thinks, etc. To speak of God’s 
attributes as acting is convenient, but it is misleading. The true 
thought is simply that God, the Spirit, the One, acts under different 
phases, in different directions. Now, to say that God, the Spirit, acts, 
implies that God volitionates, and the volitionating capacity of a spirit 
we call will. The divine will is, therefore, the capacity of God from 
which springs his acting. All that God does he does it as willing. 
Assuming that these points are conceded, let us now come back to 
the idea of God as that of an infinitely perfect spirit. As an infinitely 
perfect being all that God does is necessarily also absolutely perfect ; 
that is, absolutely adapted to its end. The very supposition of the 
contrary is infinitely absurd. It is equivalent to saying that God can 
be infinitely wise and yet not act absolutely wisely—infinitely rational 
and yet not act absolutely rationally. As infinitely wise, God is above 
all (ntoral) possibility of volitional wavering, of alternate choice ; for, 
as rational, he can never will to act without an end ; and as there can 
never be more than one (for two or more supposed most perfect 
courses would not be different, but identical) most perfect course for 
reaching an end, hence he will necessarily always choose this most 
perfect course. Since, therefore, there is never before God more than 
one most perfect course, and as the very idea of God involves and 
implies that he will always take that course, hence the (moral) pos- 
sibility of alternate choice on his part is excluded; and excluded not 
as a limitation of perfection, but as an elimination of an imperfection. 
Man, as finite and imperfect, weighs, debates, and balances between 
choices, because he does not always see the best choice, or because 
he can even elect an inferior one ; God never balances or hesitates, 
for he always and eternally sees-the best, and always takes it. There 
is here no exception, no limitation of any kind. From the very idea 
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of God as the infinitely perfect One, it follows with irresistible 
necessity that he always acts in view of absolutely perfect ends, and 
in each case always chooses the one solely possible, most perfect 
means, for reaching such end. It follows, also, that all God’s differ- 
ent ends are but subordinate parts of one supremely rational and 
good end; namely, to impress his glory upon the universe, and to 
enable moral creatures to appropriate it to themselves. These state- 
ments might be illustrated ad infinitum, but they would not thereby 
be made any more cogent, and their correctness will not be ques- 
tioned by any one who once admits the idea of God as that of the 
infinitely perfect One, and then considers the scope of its terms. We 
therefore assume that we have successfully parried the force of the 
objection that to make the divine will the ground and norm of right 
does not furnish a stable or immutable ground of morality. 

Having thus examined the objection in general, let us now look 
at it more in detail. It might be asked, for example, Is not the view 
that God’s will is immutable contradicted by the historic fact that 
God actually does act differently toward his creatures according as 
they enter upon a normal or an abnormal course of life? We an- 
swer, No; God always acts infinitely wisely in view of the actual 
state and circumstances of his creatures. That he acts differently 
toward the sinner than toward the saint is, therefore, not an excep- 
tion to, but a confirmation of, the principle of the immutability of 
God's infinitely wise and infinitely self-consistent conduct and char- 
acter. The mutability here adduced is, consequently, when viewed 
from a higher stand-point, simply a verification of God's absolute 
immutability. 

Again, it might be asked, Does not this view—that there is no 
norm of right higher than the will of God—deprive God of moral 
character? In fact, Dr. Hopkins not only asks, but positively asserts 
this. We answer, This difficulty could arise only by measuring God 
by man. Thus: man is moral by conforming to a rule above him- 
self; therefore, God can be moral only by conforming to a rule above 
himself. But a moment’s thought will show that there must be an 
ultimate rule somewhere; and any attempt to find this rule else- 
where than in God results either in setting up an empty phrase in 
the absence of a thought, or in accepting the long since exploded 
theory of Realism; that is, that ideas are positively objective entities. 
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The fact is, God’s moral character consists simply in his acting in 
absolute harmony with his infinitely perfect self, while man’s morality 
consists in his harmonizing with God. So soon, therefore, as we 
cease to subject God’s morality to all the conditions of creature 
morality, the assertion of Dr. Hopkins falls away as baseless. 

Again, it might be asked, Does not the view that God’s will is 
the ground of right imply that, had God seen fit to issue the law, 
Thou shalt steal, then stealing would have been right? We answer, 
God's written and unwritten moral laws are simply expressions of 
how moral beings must act in order to fulfill God’s plan as to them. 
To suppose that God could have “seen fit” to make any of his laws 
other than as he did make them is, therefore, to suppose that he 
could make a law requiring a creature to defeat his own plan in 
creating it; that is, that he could be inconsistent with himself. The 
question is, consequently, both gratuitous and absurd. 

But does not this view imply, at least, that God might will to 
have different moral laws in different parts of the universe, for differ- 
ently constituted moral beings? We answer, If there are differently 
constituted moral being in the universe, then God has constituted 
them differently in view of different ends ; and God’s laws are for them, 
respectively, in absolute harmony with these ends ; but as these ends 
are established by the infinitely perfect, the infinitely self-consistent 
Reason, hence they can not be contrary to each other, but must differ 
simply in their position in the scale of creation—must be, all of them, 
concordant parts of the infinitely harmonious God-born cosmos. The 
supposed difference of moral law would, therefore, simply be the 
adaptation of the same infinite reason to different conditions, and is 
a difference only in such a sense, for example, as the duties of a 
child differ from the duties of an adult—that is, a difference which, 
when looked at from a higher stand-point, is seen to be perfectly con- 
sistent with absolute harmony. 

But again, it is asked, Is‘not the nature of will essentially muta- 
ble? We answer, No; will, in the higher of the two stages of moral 
freedom, is not mutable in the sense intended by the question. God's 
will is mutable in the sense of passing over into different phases of 
action, but not in the sense of acting differently under the same con- 
ditions, or of self-inconsistency. The fact is, God’s will, as the divine 
essence potentiating itself—that is, as infinite power tempered by 
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infinite knowledge and infinite reason, is the only absolutely stable, and 
hence immutable, thing in the universe, and is the ground of all that 
is relatively stable in the same. Here there is absolute anchorage, 
but nowhere else. 

Assuming now that we have established our thesis, that the divine 
creative will is the ultimate and only true ground of right and moral- 
ity, we proceed to state some reasons why this view should be frankly 
adopted and made the basis of our treatises on ethics and of our 
whole moral life. 

And, (1.) Because it is true, and hence the only true basis of ethics. 

(2.) Because any other view can be only partially true. 

(3.) Because of the heathen character of most of the differing views. 

There is no denying this. Heathendom was largely broken off 
from the God-consciousness. It could only attempt to comprehend 
man and the world apart from God. It sought persistently, but in 
vain, to cast the anchor of thought into the ground of absolute truth ; 
hence, the swarming multitude of ever-changing philosophies. It 
caught bright shreds of partial truth. It could make straight paths 
within the forest of the cosmos ; but it could not “orient” itself as to 
the forest itself, could not attain to the conception of the creative 
will of the infinite personal reason as the basis and law of the cosmos. 
The Christian world is no longer so. Light has shined into the dark- 
ness. Why, therefore, cling longer to the mere tatters of truth, now 
that the full orb itself of truth has risen above the horizon ? 

(4.) Because of the harmful tendency of any other view. The 
cosmos, as the objectivization of the subjectivity of God, stood at first 
in closest reciprocity of relation to God. The moral world of human- 
ity broke off from its Source, and in its isolation found its ruin. The 
whole economy of grace has been an attempt to bring man back from 
his self-banishment, and to reset him into vital connection with his 
source. Severance from the source was ruin, moral, philosophical, 
universal. Christianity is little by little succeeding in rehabilitating 
the moral life; but the philosophical life is of slower remediation. 
Dogmatics, when perfect, will have absorbed into itself all philos- 
ophy, so-called, will be the absolute philosophy of God and the uni- 
verse ; it is, in fact, making advancement toward this consummation. 
But ethics—even in the hands of Christian men—has as yet hardly 
awakened to self-consciousness, It lingers back in heathen tradi- 
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tions. Instead of the frank, divine truth of the human life, it deals in 
unsavory husks, the feeble, anchorless speculations of un-God-anchored 
philosophies. It is not slanderous to say that the drift of our usual 
text-books on ethics is as 7f morality had some other basis than God, 
as if duty could be understood apart from God; in a word, as if 
morality were independent of religion. The practical tendency is 
unquestionably, to some extent, toward a spirit of legality, of external 
morality devoid of inner worth. In another respect, the tendency is 
to superficiality of moral conviction. So long as Christian men per- 
sist in setting up now this and now that ground of right or obliga- 
tion, the world will be tempted to infer that right itself has no 
absolute ground, and that the systems that are based on contradictory 
grounds must, many or all of them, be false. And the evil effects 
would doubtless be greater than they are were it not that the God- 
consciousness, even in our corrupt and only partially Christianized 
humanity, is too potent to permit the truth to be entirely borne down 
by erroneous speculations. But, notwithstanding this self-corrective- 
ness of man’s moral constitution, the evil tendencies in question are, 
in some fields, only too manifest.. The public conscience is sadly 
shaken on some of the most fundamental principles of ethics; for 
example, on the whole circle of questions that are involved in the rela- 
tions of the sexes. Another of the evils is a tendency—observable in 
many quarters—to base moral reforms on something else than the only 
possible true basis thereof—positive religion. If right, duty, morality 
have another basis than the basis of the Bible and the Church, then 
moralre forms need not be of Christian character; hence, the spora- 
dic phenomena of secularism, Fourierism, positivism, communism, 
Brooks-farmism, Oneidaism, free-loveism, etc. One-sided enthusiasts 
will never cease to invent new “isms” so long as society is not thor- 
oughly permeated with the truth, that the infinitely perfect Reason 
or God is the Alpha and the Omega, the ground and the norm, the 
vital source and the end of ‘every possible bettering of humanity. 

(5.) Because of many positive advantages of this view over any 
other, among which are: 

(a.) Its ultimateness. Other views stop at secondary positions, or _ 
have recourse to the fiction of pretended ultimate principles above 
God. Every view must be based on something as ultimate; this 
view bases itself upon the admitted ultimate ground of all things. 
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Further back than this ultimate the mind can not go; this side of it 
the mind can not safely rest. 

(4.) Its stmplicity. Elsewhere we find complexity, and we may 
say perplexity. But this view is not only simple, but it is simplify- 
ing. In its light the total cosmos stands before the mind as the 
perfectly ordered and self-consistent work of Infinite Reason—a per- 
fect image of creative thought. It conceives of God as the infinite 
fullness of all perfection, and as having directly impressed an image 
of this fullness upon the non-free universe, and as having willed that 
moral creatures” should themselves freely impress this image upon 
themselves by spontaneously conforming themselves to the divine 
creative intention. In the light of this view all the knotty questions 
of right become greatly simplified. The right is conformity to the 
Divine plan or will. The expression of this will is found in the God- 
consciousness, in the material universe, and in the positive Word ; 
that is, in all healthy religious experience, in all true science, and in 
all sound Biblical exegesis. 

(c.) Its justness. Other views are unjust; this view gives honor 
to whom honor is due. According to this view I do not do right 
merely because it is fit or beautiful or profitable to myself and to all 
others, or because it procures for me a good, but primarily, and first 
of all, because it is a fulfilling of the Divine will concerning me. 
The religious consciousness finds here a broad difference; an act 
done in. view of its intrinsic beauty, or of a good to be attained, lacks 
the essential element of religiousness ; its motive does not directly 
center in God. In this view all right, all duty, is a fulfilling and a 
doing of the will of God, and is done because it is the will of God. 
It derives all good from God, measures all good by God, and brings 
all good back to God. 

In conclusion, we beg leave to disclaim any disrespect for the 
great names which are committed to the various other views. The 
question is not as to persons, but as to correctness of position. The 
turning-point in our essay lies in our distinguishing between the two 
stages of freedom, and in our insisting on the consequences that flow 
from a consequential evolution of the idea of God as the infinitely 
potent, free and rational personality. If this is not the true idea of 
God, then our essay falls to the ground ; but if it is the true idea, we 
do not see how any other view can fail to fall. 
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III—CHRIST AND ANTICHRIST. 
No. II. 


N the further discussion of our first proposition, we propose to 

show that Romish doctors have changed the truth of God into 

a lie, have converted the divine system presented in the New Testa- 

ment into a human system, have removed men from Christ to Anti- 

christ, deranged the whole economy of salvation, destroyed order and 
introduced chaos. | 


HOW MAY A SYSTEM BE PERVERTED ? 


Preliminary to our discussion we desire to show, in general, how 
a system may be perverted. Let us institute an analytical investi- 


‘ gation applicable to any system, and then apply it to the subject 


before us. 

A system may be perverted—a. by addition; 6. by subtraction; 
c. by transposition; @. by substitution; ¢. by interpretation; f. by 
misapplication; g. by contradiction; 4%. by mystification; 7¢ by 
invention. 

We can illustrate several of these methods by the changes 
wrought upon a man’s name. If I know that a man’s name is 
Smith, and I call him Smithson, I pervert by addition; if I know 
his name is Smithson, and I call him Smith, I pervert by subtraction ; 
if I know his name is Hamilton, and call him Tonilham, I pervert by 
transposition ; if I know his name is Jones, and call him Smith, I 
pervert by substitution. We can illustrate the remaining methods 
of perversion by reference to the Decalogue, to the ceremonial law, 
and to sundry Christian prégepts. Take the commandment, “Thou 
shalt not steal.” Now, if any one should say, “I do not steal, I 
just press,” does he not interpret falsely, and does he not steal? Yea, 
verily ; God will vindicate his holiness, and laugh in derision at all 
such exegeses. Again, “If a soul sin and commit any thing forbid- 
den to be done by the commandments of the Lord, let him bring a 
ram without blemish out of the flock, . . . and the priest shall 
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make atonement for him concerning his ignorance, and it shall be 
forgiven him.” (Lev. v, 17-19, condensed.) 

Now, suppose that some poor, illiterate, laboring Irishman should 
come to a Romish priest, and, after confessing his sins, should wish 
to know what he must do to find favor with the offended Father, the 
good priest should turn to the Levitical law and read it to the poor, 
penitent Paddy, and make him believe he must go straightway and 
bring a fine, young, tender ram for an offering—part for the Lord 
and part for the priest! What is done? Why, just this, and no more— 
the Scripture has been misapplied, and the good priest has two shoul- 
ders of mutton. 

Still further: “He [Christ] is our peace, and hath made both 
one,” etc. So says Paul. Put against this the declaration of Christ 
himself—“ I come not to send peace, but a sword ”—and the plausible 
Deist exhibits to the unsteady mind a contradiction. The careful 
student has no. trouble, and solves the apparent difficulty without 
doubt or hesitation. 

Finally, by mystification and invention most of the errors of 
Popery and Protestantdom have been propagated throughout the civil- 
ized world. We may illustrate this wondrous method of clouding the 
mind, by a quotation from a learned author on the creation of the 
world: “God puts his simple activity in counter agency. He makes 
act meet act and hold it, and in this originates an antagonism which 
constitutes force. This force fixes itself in position, holds itself at 
rest, and is really a force actively holding itself still. Combined 
with this act is the diremptive activity that works conversely to the 
antagonism, and which may be regarded as the one agency of the 
absolute Spirit in one and the same limit of their action; the antag- 
onism working each way into the limit, and the diremption working 
each way out from the limit, and both making a compound material 
substance, which has the disporting of the antagonism in the 
diremption between the counter working activities, and the fining 
of the diremption by the antagonism on each side of the divellent 
activities.” 

Let us now make a special application of these methods of per- 
version to the theology of the Romish Church: 

1. Romanism has perverted Christianity by addition. Let any 
one take up a “ Missal,” a “ Ritual,” or a “Key of Heaven,” and he 
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can soon satisfy himself on this point. The un-Holy Church has 
been studying addition for, lo, these many centuries. She knows how 
to add to the doctrine of Christ, how to add to her numbers, how to 
add to her coffers. But we deal only, for the present, with doctrines— 
the doctrines and commandments of men. 

We present against this politico-religious institution the following 
bill of indictment : 

(1) She has added to the commandments of the Lord and apostles. 


SPECIFICATIONS : 


a. Thou shalt hear mass on Sundays and all holidays of obligation. 

4. Thou shalt fast and abstain on certain days commanded. 

c. Thou shalt confess thy sins to a priest at least once a year. 

d. Thou shalt keep the feast of the circumcision of Christ on the first of 
January. 

é. Thou shalt keep the feast of the Epiphany on the sixth of January. 

J. Thou shalt keep the feast of the Annunciation on the twenty-fifth of March. 

g. Thou shalt keep the feast of the Ascension. 

hk. Thou shalt keep the feast of Corpus Christi. 

z. Thou shalt keep the feast of the Assumption of the blessed Virgin Mary 
on the fifteenth of August. 

j. Thou shalt keep the feast of All Saints on the first of November. 

k. Thou shalt keep the feast of our Lord Jesus Christ on the twenty-fifth of 
December. 

Z. Thou shalt fast during Lent, in Whitsun week, fourteenth of September, 
the third Sunday in Advent, etc. 


(2) She has added to the ordinances of baptism and the Lord’s- 
supper, confirmation, penance, extreme unction, holy orders, and 
matrimony. 

(3) She has added to the institution of prayer, confession to a 
priest, the invocation of saints, and prayer for souls in purgatory. 


Here ts a General Confession: 


I confess to Almighty God, to the blessed Mary ever virgin, to blessed 
Michael the archangel, to blessed John the Baptist, to the holy apostles, to all the 
saints, to Christ Jesus, and to you my ghostly father [the priest], that I have 
sinned exceedingly. Therefore, I beseech the blessed Virgin, Michael, John the 
Baptist, and the apostles, and thee, my ghostly father, that ye all may pray to the 
Lord our God for me, etc. 


Here followeth the Litany of our Blessed Lady. 


We fly to thy patronage, O sacred Mother of God; despise not our prayers, 
but deliver us from danger, O glorious and ever blessed Virgin ! 
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Holy Mary, 7 Most renowned Virgin, } 
Holy Mother of God, Most merciful Virgin, 
Holy Virgin of Virgins, | Pray Seat of Wisdom, Pray 
Mother of Christ, for Gate of Heaven, ( for 
Most pure Mother, us. Queen of Angels, us. 
Undefiled Mother, Queen of Patriarchs, 
Most powerful Mother, J Queen of Apostles, J 

Here beginneth and endeth the Litany for the Dead. 
Lord, have mercy on us. ‘ 


Christ, have mercy on us. 
Lord Jesus, hear our prayers. 
O God the Father, Creator of the world, have mercy on the souls of the faith- 


ful departed. 

O God the Son, Redeemer of mankind, deliver the souls of the faithful 
departed. 

O God the Holy Ghost, Perfecter of the elect, accomplish the bliss of the 
faithful departed. 

Blessed Virgin Mary, etc., pray for the souls of the departed. 

Blessed angels, blessed patriarchs, blessed prophets, blessed apostles, blessed 
saints, blessed martyrs, pray for the departed. 

Be merciful, O God, and pardon their sins; deliver them from the shades of 
death where the light of thy countenance shineth not. 

From thy displeasure, from the pains of purgatory, from torments incomparably 
greater than the bitterest anguish of life, deliver them. 

By the multitude of thy mercies, by virtue of thy cross, by thy descent into hell, 
by thy resurrection, by thy ascension, by thy coming again to judge the world, O 
Lord deliver them. 

We beseech thee to hear us, good Lord. That it may please thee to shorten 
the time of their expiration; that it may please thee to receive them into thy 


eternal habitation. 
Son of God, we beseech thee to hear us. Lamb of God, give rest to their souls. 


2. Romanism has perverted Christianity by subtraction. 

Every addition made to the Word of God involves a subtraction 
from that word and from the glory of its author. 

To illustrate: Take the Roman Catholiescommandment, “Thou 
shalt confess thy sins to a priest at least once a year.” This is simply 
a bold attempt to rob God—taking from God the glory due his name— 
giving to man divine power, and thereby taking it away from God. 

Again : Look at the ceremony of confirmation. As a ceremony or 
rite it is not taught in the Scriptures; and yet true confirmation as 
exhibited in Acts xiv, xv, and other places, is as plainly taught as any 
other doctrine. It is nothing more or less than the establishing of 
the mind of a Christian in the faith and hope of the Gospel by means 
of exhortation. Now, when the Papist puts his hand on the head of 
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a candidate, goes through an unscriptural form, and deludes the poor 
sinner over whom he is manipulating into the belief that sacramen- 
tal grace flows from his sainted fingers like electricity from sharp 
points, what does he do? He subtracts or draws away from the 
Word of God the true teaching on confirmation. He perverts this 
part of the Gospel by subtraction. The same is true in reference 
to other false teaching. 

3. Romanism has perverted Christianity by transposition. 

What is the order of heaven, set forth by the apostles, in coming 
to God through Christ? In other words, what definite course is 
prescribed for a human being in order to escape from sin and find 
pardon and salvation? We answer: 

First. Believe in the Lord Fesus Christ. 

Second. Repent of your sins. 

Third. Confess the name of Christ. 

Fourth. Be baptized. 

Fifth. Continue to observe all things taught by the apostles. 

If you will sincerely do all these things God will pardon you, 
adopt you into his family, and ultimately save you in heaven. Now, 
what has Romanism done? and how many have copied after her? 
Let us see the transposition : 

First. Be baptized before you are able to lisp your mothers name 
or Say papa. 

Second. As soon as convenient confess the name of Christ. 

Third. Repent of your sins. 

Fourth. Believe in the Lord Fesus Christ. 

Was there ever such an outrage upon Divine law or upon human 
intellect? We have heard of the cart before the horse, the horse 
behind the plough, the tender pulling the locomotive, the roof before, 
or rather under, the foundation. But Romish transposition excells 
all for disregard to the laws of mental development, to the laws of 
Omniscient Truth. - 

Think of it, kind reader, and wonder while you think. A com- 
pany of unregenerate, uninspired, unholy, wine-bibbing, God-defying 
priests, purple-robed cardinals and black-robed monks, assembled in 
council to alter the Word of God, to pervert the Gospel of Christ. 
And, not satisfied with adding five sacraments and fifty command- 
ments, they lay hold of the three cardinal commands to the sinner,— 
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believe, repent, and be baptized—and turn them upside down. “It 
shall not be so,” says some haughty cardinal, perhaps drunk with 
wine.” “We must alter that arrangement. Policy demands it. 
Ecclesiastical necessity demands it. The Church demands it.” 

And the word goes round the board, “ presto, veto, change ;” yes, 
change somewhat ; “we retain the names, but change the order; we 
want members, must have them. True, Christ said, teach first; let 
man believe, then baptize him ; but we propose an improvement ; one 
that will take throughout the civilized and uncivilized world ; one 
that will work throughout the whole world and during all time. We 
want the infants; give us the infants, and we will take care of the 
adults. We will catch them by baptism.” But this is not a tithe of 
the iniquity. Let us progress in our examination. 

4. Romanism has perverted Christianity by substitution. 

She has substituted infant sprinkling for believers’ baptism. To 
run the risk of strangling infants by immersion was decidedly 
hazardous, unquestionably detrimental to the numerical force of 
Popery. Therefore, by the veto power forbidding immersion, and, by 
the presto power, substituting any thing pleasing in their sight, the 
grand fraud was put upon the world. The Man of Sin shook his 
head, and the nod sent swift obedience throughout the world. Not 
only do Papal ranks obey, but Protestants, by millions, submit to the 
dictation. O shame, where is thy blush? We have no space for 
further remarks under this head. 

5. Romanism has perverted Christianity by interpretation. 

Of course, we mean false interpretation. Who are the true inter- 
preters of God’s word? Romanism says, the Church. Now, we simply 
say the assumption is false, and the declaration a falsehood. The 
Church has no right to interpret, neither has an individual. We care 
not who asserts it, it is false. No man who has any reverence for 
God or his Holy Word can believe it fora moment. It is one of the 
iniquitous movements of the monster by which he has accumulated 
so much power, and by which he deceives the nations of the earth. 
“Give me the interpreting power,” says the Behemoth, “and I will 
take care of the theology of the world. The people are fools, and I 
can stuff them with nonsense, superstition, and absurdity.” And he 
has done it, whether the people are fools or not. Two hundred and 
fifty millions of the human race accept the teaching—the false teach- 
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ing of Papacy; while less than one hundred millions are divided in 
their sentiments and into sects, attempting to oppose Papacy. 

But our question is an important one, Who are the interpreters 
of the Word of God? We answer, not the Pope, not an GEcumenical 
Council—councils have cursed the world—not the. whole Church, if 
it were possible to obtain her voice; not all the good, great, and 
glorious theologians of the ages, even admitting they were of one 
mind ; no, these, all these, are uninspired minds. God does not com- 
mit the interpretation of his Sacred Word to failible intellect. Fallible 
intellect has always quarreled over the Divine Word— infallible, 
never. Where shall we find infallible intellect? In the apostles, 
speaking by the Holy Spirit. Remember, we say speaking by the 
Holy Spirit. When the Spirit was on, they were one; when off, 
they were liable to dispute. Let us illustrate our principle. 

In the eighteenth chapter of Deuteronomy Moses said: “A 
prophet shall the Lord your God raise up unto you like unto me. 
Him shall ye hear in all things.” 

Now the question arises, Who was the prophet? Was it Joshua, 
David, Isaiah, Jeremiah, or John the Baptist? Shall we call the cardi- 
nals? Well, here they are, and we find them disputing. Call the popes— 
they dispute too. Call a grand council, composed of all the dignita- 
ries; the disputation waxes worse and worse. They call each other 
by bad names, such as fool, crazy fellow, dotard, drunk with wine. 
You can’t make any thing out of such an assembly. Try a better 
plan. Call the apostles; you have them with you always, and you 
can easily consult them. Just ask one of them, Peter, and he will 
decide; for when one speaks all speak, because it is the Spirit 
of the Father which speaketh in them. 

Read Acts iii, 22-26. We find that Christ is the prophet. This 
case will serve as a model of the kind; other cases of interpretation 
may be settled on the same principle—appeal to the apostles. The 
disregard of this important principle has brought error and moral mis- 
chief on the world and on the Church. Too many have imitated Rome 
and gone after her idols, thus forsaking the true and living God. 

We pass over the methods by misapplication and contradiction, 
and notice the eighth and ninth together. 

6. Romanism has perverted Christianity by mystification and 
‘tnvention. 
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“This is my body.” “This is my blood.” What is the meaning? 
The common sense of the civilized world will say it means this is the 
symbol of my body, this is the symbol! of my blood. The natural 
figurative language of all kindred tribes and tongues declare, with 
one consent, that it simply conveys the idea of representation. 

Now, what says the mystic-making doctor of Romanism? He 
says, “ Pass, O bread, through my sanctified hands, and become the 
veritable body of Christ. Be blessed, O wine, by my sacred voice, 
and become the real blood of the Redeemer. Eat ye the body, ye 
common people, and I, God’s holy priest, will drink his blood. Mys- 
tically transformed, mystically partaken, mystically nourishing.” O 
doctrine of Devils! When will men cease to believe a lie? 

And thus do these mystical professors treat the whole system of 
divine truth. All their mysticisms are inventions. 

There is a mystic movement called Baptismal Regeneration—one 
invention ; the mystic movement of faith by a sudden illumination of 
the soul—another invention; the mystic working of Christ in the 
soul, producing sanctification—a third invention; the mystic cere- 
mony of confirmation—a fourth invention ; the mystic sprinkling of 
holy water—a fifth ; the mystic prayers—a sixth ; the mystic transub- 
stantiation—a seventh. Mystery, mysticism, blasphemy, iniquity. 

II. Romanism has usurped authority by the creation of officers 
unknown to the apostles, by the establishment of jurisdiction unauthor- 
ized by Christ, and by the ordination of rites and ceremonies entirely 
at variance with Christianity. 

The doctrine of apostolic succession is based, not on any fact or 
principle set forth by Christ or the apostles, but upon the despotic 
element of human nature, magnified by unholy ambition. All the 
“proof-texts and arguments” of the Man of Sin, produced to show 
that he is the successor of Peter, are perversions and sophistries ; 
and we care not even to notice them further than to state that he 
who can accept them as satisfactory is drunk with the poisoned wine 
of Babylon, and it is simply impossible to reason with him. We have 
no hope for those who have become thoroughly intoxicated by her 
drugged decoction. We are working for those who have just tasted 
the enchanting drink, hoping they may be induced to dash down the 
cup of Roman wine and drink of the water of life “that flows fast by 
the oracle of God.” 
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If the Papal establishment has one single officer in her commun- 
ion authorized by the Word of God, we do not know who he is. Js 
it the Pope? And does he claim to stand before the world as the 
vicar of Christ and the successor of an apostle? 

Let us make a comparison. Let us look, for a few moments, at 
the beginning and ending of the eighteen centuries which have 
elapsed since the Savior gave his commission to the apostles to “go 
into all the world and preach the Gospel to every creature.” Let us 
compare two of the most distinguished men that have given their 
labors in the great work of humanity. Let us look at Paw/, the 
Apostle of the Gentiles, and Pzo Mono, the Pope of Rome: 

1. Paul saw Christ—Pio Nono never saw him. 

2. Paul preached the Gospel—Pio Nono never preached it. It is 
not his business. 

3. Paul performed several miracles—Pio Nono never performed one. 

4. Paul had the privilege of leading about a wife, like Peter—Pio 
Nono has a holy horror of a wife. 

5. Paul had co-ordinate jurisdiction under the Holy Spirit, dividing 
apostolic honors with Peter, James, John, and others—Pio Nono will 
not divide honors with any, but claims sole emperorship. 

6. Paul was never mistaken in his decisions—Pio Nono has made 
several blunders, as Bismarck and Kaiser William can testify. 

7. Paul wrestled, without carnal weapons, against spiritual wicked- 
ness in high places—Pio Nono wrestles with carnal weapons, aiding 
spiritual wickedness in high places, and never once has he brought a 
single thought into captivity to Christ. 

8. Paul urged the Church to submit to the government--Pio 
Nono insists that the government shall submit to the Church. 

g. Paul urged the brethren to overcome evil with good—Pio 
Nono urges his people to fight to the bitter end. 

10. Paul never had a predecessor nor a successor—Pio Nono has 
had a predecessor, and the world has been waiting for some time to 
see his successor. 

11. Paul exhorted the Churches to read, rightly divide, and under- 
stand the Word of,Truth, in harmony with the Master’s direction, 
“Search the Scriptures” —Pio Nono discourages, yea, forbids, the study 
of the Word of God. ‘ 

12. Paul died a Christian—Pio Nono will die—Pope of Rome. 
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We proceed with our inquiry. Js 2¢ a cardinal? Well, who is 
he? Where is the prototype? Let us search. The dignity of car- 
dinal is the highest in the Latin Church after that of pope. Cardinals 
have the rank of princes, being classed with electors, and next after 
kings. They alone elect the pope. They form an ecclesiastical 
senate to assist the sovereign pontiff in the government of the 
Church. Their insignia are a scarlet hat, a purple mantle, and a 
sapphire ring set in gold. They are divided into three classes ; namely, 
cardinal bishops, cardinal priests, and cardinal deacons. Every car- 
dinal, whatevet order he may have received, exercises guasz episcopal 
jurisdiction in his Church, gives solemn benediction, and issues dis- 
pensations. The appointment of a cardinal rests exclusively with the 
Pope. In a few words, a cardinal is a sub-pope, and a college of car- 
dinals is an assembly of men, convened for the purpose of exercising 
spiritual jurisdiction, with their master, over the faith and conscience 
of human beings. Can we find such an office in the New Testa- 
ment? No. The men who take the office do not pretend to find it 
there. The appointing power, they themselves declare, is at Rome. 
What an association! A company of old bachelors congregated to 
rule the Church contrary to the express provisions of the Word of 
God. “Ifa man know not how to rule his own house, having 
obedient children, how can he rule the house of God?” - (New 
Testament.) 

But we must push our inquiry. Is the officer for whom we are 
searching a provincial bishop? Such a character was wholly un- 
known in the apostolic age, and his creation in a subsequent age is 
the work of him who has made a covenant with hell. Congregational 
bishops or overseers, superintending single congregations and pre- 
siding, according to the Word of God, to see that all things were 
done decently and in order, and in strict subjection to the Holy 
Spirit—these were, and these yet are, constitutional officers. Dio- 
cesan bishops are man-made functionaries, exercising prerogatives 
given to them solely by weak, erring mortals, wandering from the 
divine way, transgressors of law, disobedient to all the heavenly com- 
munications of the apostolic age. Paul directed that bishops should 
be ordained in every Church; Papacy directs that they shall be ap- 
pointed over states and territories. Paul taught congregational epis- 
copacy ; Papacy teaches territorial or diocesan episcopacy. This is 
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the difference, and certain it is that the difference is great. The one 
is Christ, the other Antichrist. 

Let us proceed. Is it the deacon? We have simply to say that 
between the deacon of Paul (1 Tim. iii. 8-13) and the deacon of all 
Papal establishments—whether Roman, Greek, or Anglican—there is 
as wide a différence as between the real Mary at the Savior’s tomb, 
and “ Mary, the Mother of God,” worshiped by idolaters. Papal dea- 
cons are sub bishops; so are their priests, canons, monks, friars, and 
nuns. They are all human inventions, for no such titles are recog- 
nized by the Holy Spirit. The whole arrangement is a legitimate 
result of a departure from divine teaching—the assumption that the 
* Church possesses the power to make, mend, break, abolish, recon- 
struct, and amplify the divine constitution. 

The true Christian priesthood consists of Christ, the High-priest 
(Hebrews throughout), and all Christians, priests to God. (Heb. xiii, 
10-16; I Pet. ii, 5; Rev.i,6.) The papal priesthood is the inven- 
tion of Satan. 

The Church is ordained of God to walk in the way, but Christ is 
the Way. The Church is ordained to hold up the light, but Christ is 
the Light. The Church is ordained to be the support and pillar of 
the truth, but Christ is the 7ru¢k. The Church is ordained to take 
the sword of the Spirit, but that sword is the Word of God. The 
Church is ordained to preach the Gospel, but Crist, and him crucified, 
is that Gospel. 

Show me a body which walks in Christ, presents Christ to a dying 
world, speaks the truth, and wields the sword of the Spirit, and I will 
show you Christ. 

Show me a body which walks in man, presents man to a dying 
world, speaks the errors of man, and wields a sword made by man, 
and I will show you Axdichrist. 

It may not be amiss in this place to show 


THE STEPS OF THE HIERARCHY.* 


Here they are, just five in number. Please notice and remember: 

First Step. From congregational episcopacy to parochial epis- 
copacy. 

Second Step. From parochial episcopacy to diocesan episcopacy. 


* This exhibition, we believe, was first made by Dr. George Campbell. 
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Third Step. From diocesan episcopacy to metropolitan supremacy. 

Fourth Step. From metropolitan supremacy to patriarchal su- 
perintendency. 

Fifth Step. From patriarchal superintendency to papal supremacy. 

Such is a condensed view of the progressive movement from the 
close of the apostolic age to the middle of the fifth century, 
beginning with the plain, humble, God-fearing overseer of a single 
congregation, hated of all men, and persecuted for righteousness’ 
sake, and culminating in the election of an ecclesiastical tyrant, 
swaying his “scepter over scores of bishops, hundreds of priests, 
thousands of deacons, and millions of laymen. 

O sacerdotalism! If there be no other name by which thou mayest 
be known, let us call thee Satan! Thou art the enemy of God and 
man. Not all the wars of Europe, from the invasion of Britain by 
Julius Czesar down to the Franco-German of the present time, have 
done more to suppress true religion and impede the progress of 
Christian knowledge than thy terrible power. “Get thee behind me, 
Satan. Thou savourest not the things that be of God, but those 
that be of man.” 

As the Romish Church has no officer in her ranks recognized by 
the Holy Spirit, so she has no court of discipline known among the 
congregations planted by the apostles. In a word, she has no afos- 
tolic presbytery, executing the law of the Lord. 

In keeping with these departures from the divine law, all her 
rites and ceremonies are human exhibitions. She has not one single 
apostolic positive institution in her long list of forms; not one / 

She has obliterated daptism and given to the world affusion and 
affusional regeneration. She has obliterated the Lord’s-supper and 
given to the world eucharistic adoration. She has obliterated pres- 
byterial ordination and given the world sacerdotal manipulation. And 
the world admires it—likes it pretty well—simply because the world 
is a person of the trinity composed of world, flesh, and devil. 

Not content with obliteration and reconstruction, she has added 
as many rites as she pleases for the propagation of the faith as it is 
in the Pope. And thus we have the altar and its candles, the confes- 
sional and its confessions, the crucifix and its charms, the holy water 
and its affusion, image-worship and its delusion, bad Latin and its bad 


pronounciation. “Woe unto you,” saith the Word of the Lord, ye 
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ministers of Antichrist ; you teach for doctrine the commandments of 
men. You make long prayers that God will not hear. You chant 
long anthems that tickle the ears of Satan and make him laugh. 
You bow and powwow like clowns in a circus. You give poor bread 
to the laity and drink up all the good wine. You forbid to marry 
and burn with lust. You build cathedrals and dedicate them to the 
Genius of Superstition. Your deity is the apotheosis of passion— 
your worship is idolatry. 

3. Romanism is a politico-religious combination, formed by men 
Sor the purpose of acquiring and wielding power. 

Church without State is Christ. Church and State is Antichrist. 
Take away from Popery the State, and the knees of the Roman Bel- 
shazzar will tremble—yea, he will see written upon the wall of the 
Vatican, “Mene, mene, Tekel Upharsin.” 

The State is the greater factor of the two; indeed, the “ Church” 
(so called) is simply the ornamental part of the establishment. The 
“Church service” is simply an accompaniment to the grand purpose 
of dominion. It is the play and the pastime of the Pope and his 
priests, while the real intention is to occupy thrones, principalities, 
and every seat of political power known among men. 

This unholy syzcretzsm, lurking, like an invisible miasm, about the 
early Christian Churches for more than two centuries after the apos- 
tles, began to assume form, with little proportion, when Heliogabalus 
conceived the idea of combining the Christain religion with the wor- 
ship of his God (A. D, 220), and Severus Alexander and his mother 
(230) smiled patronizingly upon the Christians and proposed a junc- 
tion. The project slept, however, for nearly a century, during which 
time the people of God suffered persecution under Maximin (235), 
Decius (250), Gallus (254), and Diocletian (303). (Blessed persecu- 
tions! Would that they had continued !) 

Constantine, the man of large ideality, larger suavity, and still 
larger self-esteem, imagined that he saw a cross in the air and on it, 
Toutoo Nika, hac vince (or something like it, perhaps), which, in plain 
English, means “ By this conquer,’ and which, according to the em- 
peror’s interpretation, gives the lie direct to the inscription in every 
Christian’s heart—* My kingdom is not of this world.” 

We are disposed to think that Constantine was an honest man, ~ 
and not an impostor. His beautiful story is very much like the Irish 

VoL. VII.—32 
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legend of the “Angels’ Whisper,” or the fine fancy of the poet who has 
given us “The harp in the air.” They are all developments of 
human mind. But it was a grand thing with the emperor—that cross 
and that inscription—up in the air, or, as some suppose, “a light cross 
of clouds appearing to him while he was musing.” At best, the 
whole matter is foggy, and we think the good-hearted emperor was 
befogged. But lo! what has he (benevolent man) done for the world ? 
He has defogged the minds of nearly forty-five generations—deluding 
ten times one hundred and forty-four millions into the damnable 
doctrine of “Church and State.” At first the cloud (cross and all) 
was not bigger than a man’s hand; but, lo! it has grown and grown | 
and spread, until it has covered the world; and now, like thick dark- 
ness, it hangs over the continents inhabited by the most enlightened 
nations of the earth. May the stone cut out of the mountain grow, 
be a mountain, and never suffer denudation by this heavy ximbus! 
Let the friends of the Redeemer go up to the house of the Lord, to 
the mountain of his holiness—the sacred mountain of which it may 
be said, in truth— 


“Though round its breast the low’ring clouds are spread, 
Eternal sunshine settles on its head.” 


We adduce two or three witnesses to establish our proposition : 


1. From the Annals of Baronius. 


Politicum Principatum Sacerdotali There can be no doubt that the 
esse subjectum nulla potest esse dubi- _ political power is subject to the sacer- 
tatio. dotal. 

2. From the Bull of Pope Sixtus V against Henry, King of Navarre. 

Ab immensa eterni Regis potentia The authority given to St. Peter . 


Beato Petro ejusque successoribus tra- and his successors by the immense 
dita auctoritas omnes terrenorum Regum power of the eternal King excels all the | 
et Principum supereminet potestates. powers of earthly kings and princes. 


3. From Pope Boniface VIII, in Canon Law. 


Porro subesse Romano Pontifici Moreover, we declare, assert, de- 
omni humane creature declaramus fine, and pronounce it to be of necessity 
dicimus, diffinimus et pronunciamus to salvation, for every human creature: 
omnino esse de necessitate salutis. to be subject to the Roman Pontiff. 


4. From the same. 


Oportet gladium esse sub gladio, et One sword must be under the other 
temporalem auctoritatem spirituali sub- | sword; and temporal authority must be 
jici potestati. subject to spiritual power. 
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5. The voice of Pius IX as it sounds in both hemispheres, proclaims aloud 
that he has a sacred right to the allegiance of all earthly potentates. (See the 
Pope’s letter to the Emperor of Germany, his Encyclical letters, all Catholic 
papers, and the lively correspondence now going on in England.) 


4. Romanism is the parent of all the false doctrines taught by 
Protestant sects. 

We shall designate in order,.and as concisely as possible, the 
leading errors, of Protestants which they have imbibed from the 
Papacy, and leave them, with little comment, for the reflection of all 
honest minds. We do it in sorrow, not in anger. 


THE TRINITY. 


(1) The teaching of Christ and the apostles on the Trinity 
(Father, Son, and Holy Spirit), involving the absolute divinity of 
Christ, is ‘clear, plain, simple, and intelligible. The teaching of the 
Papacy on this point, as developed in their Councils and expressed in 
their theological works, is simply absurd, therefore involved and un- 
intelligible. Nine-tenths of the Protestant world adopt the mysticism 
of Babylon on this subject. They seem to prefer Papal to Christian 
Trinity. Adam Clark was far in advance of his cotemporaries when 
he said that the phrase “Eternal Son of God,” was “eternal non- 
sense ;” but the good and ‘great man died without having a full con- 
ception of the beauty of Christianity. We accept the Trinity as 
taught by the Master and his apostles; it is orthodox—it is Christ. 
We reject the Trinity as taught by the Papal Doctors and all Protest- 
ant followers ; it is heterodox—it is Antichrist. 


DEPRAVITY. 


(2) The doctrine of the apostles on the subject of Human Deprav- 
tty is very clear. That doctrine sets forth the truth that man is a 
depraved being, and that he can become worse and worse, and finally 
sink so low in moral degradation that it becomes impossible to save 
him. The doctrine of the Papal doctors (Augustine and others) in- 
sist upon total hereditary depravity, nowhere taught in the Bible, 
Calvin, Knox, Luther, and Melanchthon, all retained it ; and the Prot- 
estant sects generally have accepted it, the most of them without 
thinking for a moment that it dishonors God and debases man. 

Human depravity, as taught by the apostles, is Christ. Human 
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depravity, as taught by Papal and Protestant school-men, is Axzéz- 
christ. 
ELECTION. 

(3.) The doctrine of the apostles on the subject of Election shows 
us very clearly that God elects every man who obeys the Gospel— 
elects him after he has obeyed, not before—that he becomes an elect 
one by means of “sanctification of the Spirit and belief of the truth.” 
The doctrine of the Papal teacher insists that God made his e/ection 
before the creation of man, and all Calvinistic Protestants follow in 
their wake. On this subject the Petro-Pauline doctrine is correct. 
The Augustino-Calvinistic doctrine is false. The one is Christ, the 
other Antichrist. 

REGENERATION. 


(4.) The doctrine of Christ and the apostles on the subject of Re- 
generation shows that it is a complex process which begins in faz¢h, 
progresses in repentance, and is consummated in baptism. 

The doctrine of the Papal colleges declares that regeneration pre- 
cedes faith, and is a mystic movement of divine power, a direct act of 
God. So likewise teach all popular Protestants. A few, who are not 
regarded evangelical, teach just precisely as did Christ and the 
apostles. Here are the two teachings; which shall we take? the 
apostolic or the Papal? Evidently the one is Christ, the other Anzéz- 
christ. 

FAITH. 

(5.) The doctrine of the apostles on and after Pentecost, on the 
subject of Faith, harmonizes with John before Pentecost, that “these 
things are written that you might believe that Jesus is the Christ the 
Son of God.” 

Peter arrayed evidence and submitted it to the minds of thinking 
men and women. Paul proved from the Scriptures and from his 
cotemporaries the same proposition, and every-where taught that 
“Faith comes by hearing, and hearing by the Word of God.” 

What do our Papal doctors teach? Here is a specimen: 

Faith is a gift of God and a.supernatural virtue by which we firmly believe in 
God, and all the truths which the Church teaches. Faith comes not from ourselves. 

The very day on which you became Christians and received the gift of 


Faith at the baptismal font, there were millions of children born throughout the 
world who had not the same happiness you had.” (Canon Thomas. Belgium.) 
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Have not Protestant theologians generally fallen into the same 
unscriptural track, and adopted the same mode of thought and reason- 
ing? Evidently they have. Read these words: 


“Faith cannot be any exercise of the human understanding, any mere act of 
the mind of man, in which it believes any testimony, even that of God, about every 
thing, even salvation. But it is a grace of the Divine Spirit, whereby the new 
creature receives and rests upon Christ crucified, as he is offered to us in the Gos- 
pel, for salvation.” (Robert J. Breckenridge, of Kentucky.) 


Paul says that faith comes by hearing, and he accordingly reasoned 
with men out of the Scriptures, proving that Jesus was the Christ. 
Peter did the same thing precisely. Here, then, is the contrast 
between two great teachers of the first century, and two of the nine- 
teenth, Paul and Peter against Canon Thomas and Dr. Breckenridge. 
Is it too much to say again the former are orthodox, the latter heter- 
odox? The teaching of the former is Christ, of the latter Antéchrist. 


THE COMMISSION. 


(6.) The Savior commanded the apostles to go into all the world 
and announce the glad tidings of salvation to men, directing them to 
preach and say to all, He that believeth and is baptized shall be saved. 

What sad havoc has been made of this commission! The Man of 
Sin has been working in opposition to it for about fifteen centuries, 
and it is mortifying to think that he has persuaded a large part of 
the Protestant world to help him in the work of demolition. 

There must have been an (Ecumenical Council somewhere 
between the close of the first and the beginning of the fifteenth cent- 
ury, not recorded by Eusebius, Mosheim, or Gieseler, in which there 
was a spiritual debate on the subject of the commission. 

It ought to have been called The Council of Repudiation, in 
which the Savior was insulted, crucified afresh, and put to an open 
shame ; in which the apostles were treated with contempt and thrown 
aside as unworthy the consideration of that august body, and in which 
God himself was dishonored and human reason defied. _ 

Perhaps they spoke the Latin, and made their motions and passed 
their resolutions in that language ; but when presented to the English 
or American mind and somewhat modernized, I conceive that some- 
thing like the following would represent what took place: 


Lactantius in the chair, the following resolutions were submitted by Mardonius 
Thaumaturgus to the General Council convened at Byzantium, composed of two 
patriarchs, one hundred bishops, two hundred priests, and one hundred deacons. 
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Resolved, In general council convened, by authority of our grand worthy 
Metropolitan, that we do now proceed to consider the Apostolic Commission and 
make such amendments as may seem best in our own wisdom. Carried. /Vemine 
contradicente. ' 

Resolved, That, as it is oftentimes impracticable to teach first and then baptize, 
we will, whenever we deem it proper, baptize first and then teach. Carried. Yeas, 
300; nays, 100. 

Resolved, That, whenever it is not convenient to baptize, we will pour water on 
the subject or sprinkle it upon him, as he may elect. After much discussion, car- 
ried by 50 majority. 

Resolved, That, as it is oftentimes perilous to baptize infants, we will, in order 
to make accessfons and swell the number of the faithful, apply a few drops of 
water to their foreheads and make the sign of the cross. 


This resolution elicited much discussion, but when Mardonius convinced the 
assembly that it was the best possible method of “lengthing their cords and 
strengthing their stakes,” and thus “ go into all the world,” he aroused so much 
feeling, and created so much enthusiasm, that, when it was put to vote, it was 
carried unanimously. 

The Greeks afterward rebelled, and finally separated. They wouLD 
baptize, and any man who understands the Greek language knows 
very well the reason why. Whenever you can persuade a Greek that 
Kosmos means Chaos, then you can convince him that daptzdzo means 
to asperse, intussuscept, moisten, wet somewhat, name or stain. 

Now a large portion of the Protestant world, by tasting the 
poisoned chalice of Rome, has contracted vertigo somewhat, and does 
not hesitate to inaugurate an infant by the application of water, in 
very small quantities, to the head of innocent unbelievers. 

The baptism of a believing penitent is Christ. The sprinkling of 


an unbelieving babe is Axézchrist. 
THE LORD’S-SUPPER. 


(7.) The Savior and the apostles teach that Christians should cele- 
brate the sufferings and death of Christ on every Lord’s day by break- 
ing and eating bread, and by pouring and drinking wine. 

This is a plain commemorative institution, and, in its plainness, 
fully in keeping with the simplicity of Christianity. The errors of 
Rome on the Lord’s-supper are transubstantiation, eucharistic ado- 
ration, sacramental grace, and sacerdotal monopoly. ' 

Protestants have imitated and often adopted the last. They think 
it a horrible thing for any one but a regularly ordained minister to 
administer the elements. There is no such teaching in the New 
Testament. Paul's first letter to the Corinthians teaches that it was 
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a feast of Faith, Hope, and Love, and that it should be observed 
decently and in order. It is good order for some competent mem- 
ber of the congregation to preside, give thanks, like the master, and 
hand it, as he did, to those around him. 

This plain Christian communion is Christ. Sacerdotal superiority 
is Antichrist. 


‘THE FUNCTIONS OF THE CHURCH. 


(8.) The apostles make no provision for conventions, general as- 
semblies, conferences, or associations of any kind whatever for the 
purpose of legislating. Christianity is not, in reference to govern- 
ment, represented by the monarchies of the Old World or the democ- 
racies of the New. It is a Christocracy, and may, for convenience, 
be considered in three departments ; namely, legislative, judicial, and 
executive. Christ is the lawgiver. The apostles are the judges, and 
the congregations are the executors. 

The New Testament is a perfect code of law for the Church. He 
that adds to it or takes from it will be damned. The Lawgiver is 
perfect, and needs no help from man. He who undertakes to alter 
or amend will receive the wrath of God. 

The apostles are always with us and can interpret the law. 
Whenever we have a case of doubt of discipline we can and must 
bring it before them and let them decide. The Church is simply ex- 
ecutive. Suppose Paul were to rise from the dead, and the Holy 
Spirit should bid him come to America and preach the Gospel in the 
English language. Would he’ bring any thing new? Would he be 
a setter forth of strange gods? Would he not preach “Christ and 
him crucified?” Would he not correct many abuses and eradicate 
many errors? Were he to stand up in some “St. Peter’s” or “St. 
John’s,” “Grace” or “Trinity,” Papal or Protestant, of some Ameri- 
can Athens, could he look with composure on the inscriptions upon 
their altars? And would not his noble spirit be stirred within’ him 
when he could recognize nothing of primitive simplicity? Would he 

‘not weep over the city while beholding that it had given itself up 
wholly to idolatry? And might he not say, “Ye men of modern 
Athens, I perceive that in all things ye are too superstitious. Whom 
ye ignorantly worship him declare I unto you. Ye have fallen from 
grace. Ye have the wrong book. Let the Word of Christ dwell in 
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you richly in all wisdom. All Scripture given by inspiration of God 
is competent for doctrine, reproof, correction, instruction in righteous- 
ness, that the man of God may be perfect, thoroughly furnished unto 
all good works. Away with your “canon law” and take the divine 
law. Away with your English prayer-book and take the Christian. 
Away with your Thirty-nine Articles, and take the seven articles. pre- 
sented in my letter to the Ephesians (Eph. iv, 4-6). Away with your 
long confessions of faith, and take the one given in my letter to the 
Romans (Rom. x, 9). Away with your discipline, and take the disci- 
pline of the Inspired Scripture. 

We think, after all that has been said, we can reaffirm our fifth 
and sixth propositions without any elaboration. 

V. Romanism has demoralized humanity more than Atheism, 
Deism, and Mohammedanism combined. Hoodwinking Protestants, 
beguiling pagans, coercing kings, deceiving the learned and deluding 
the ignorant.* 

VI. Romanism stands, to-day, the greatest ecclesiastical abomina- 
tion on earth; and Protestants, by their divisions and subdivisions 
(sects), are aiding the power they seek to destroy. 

A few remarks on our seventh proposition will close our essay. 

VII. The only successful method of opposing Romanism is the 
union of the people of God on the Bible, and the Bible alone. 

The great religious aspect of the civilized states of Europe and 
America, for three hundred years past, may be summed up in a few 
words—Catholic unity and Protestant Division ;. Catholic strength and 
Protestant weakness ; Catholic wealth and Protestant poverty. 

The history of Protestantism is the history of division and sub- 
division. We are compelled to acknowledge that the distinguished 
Canon of Belgium, though one of the most credulous beings on earth, 
was correct when he said that in looking out at the Protestant world 

* One of the most remarkable exhibitions of scientific ignorance that we have seen 
during’ our thirty years’ observation is exhibited in Dr. Draper’s recent work entitled, ‘‘ The 
Conflict of Science and Religion.” ‘lhe doctor is a very scientific man, and he understands 
physics and physiology, but he knows nothing whatever about religion.- He commits the 
most outrageous blunder of supposing that “ Latin Christianity” is religion, when, indeed, 
they are as wide apart as the poles. Religion never has persecuted science, but the Cath- 
olic Church has. There is no conflict between revelation and true science; only between 
revelation and “science falsely so called.” We suggest that the doctor will study his Bible 
more and Latin Christianity less, and possibly he may come out of the fog. 


We hope he may be induced, for the sake of truth, to correct the errors of his book. 
But he must give up that poisoned cup of Roman wine or his head will always be giddy. 
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“we find conflicting judgments, contrary ideas, confusion, and endless 
wrangling ;” but we can not agree with him in saying that the Scriptures 
are not sufficient to guide men into the truth, and that it requires the 
aid of the one, holy, infallible, apostolic Catholic Church to accom- 
plish that purpose. We much prefer the inspired utterance of an 
apostle who never uttered an absurdity to the opinion of a man who 
has so far lost his senses as to declare that infants can believe in 
Christ by virtue of sacramental grace, and that bread and wine, even 
by almighty power, has been metamorphosed into body and blood. 
God never commit’ an absurdity for the accommodation of mortals, 
angels, or demons. 

Let us now look at a few equations: 

The Bible+ Interpretation of Papal Church= Romanism. 

The Bible+ Interpretation of Prayer Book=Episcopalianism. 

The Bible+ Interpretation of Discipline= Methodism. 

The Bible+ Interpretation of Westminster Confession= Presbyterianism. 

The Bible+ Philadelphia Confession= Baptism. 

‘The Bible alone= Christianity. 


The false blunder of Protestantism is authoritative interpretation. 
No man has a right to interpret the Word of God, but every man 
has a right to read and examine the interpretation which the apos- 
tles have already given. 

Can all be Episcopalians? Can all be Methodists? Can all be 
Presbyterians? Can all be Baptists? Can not all be Christians ? 
Can not all adopt the Christian equation? Yes. How? By striking 
out the second term of the left-hand member of his favorite equa- 
tion, blotting out totally the right-hand side, and making the proper 
substitution. Our fondness for algebraic analysis is our apology for 
thus “mixing up” mathematics and Scripture. 


CONCLUSION. 


If Protestantism has been the means of bringing many minds to 
the acknowledgment of the truth as it is in Christ, unquestionably, 
as a means or power for successfully opposing Popery it has proved 
a failure. The grand World’s Convention in New York last year 
virtually acknowledged it; and the mighty question of questions was, 
“What shall we do with the Pope?” Better have asked, “ What shall 
we do with ourselves?” “A house divided against itself can not 
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stand.” Human unity will be of no avail. All the Protestant con- 
ventions that can be assembled in all parts of the world will utterly 
fail of any good result unless the seats of “ Protestant Christendom” 
give up their creeds and confessions and adopt the “one Lord, 
one faith, one baptism, one God, one Spirit, one Bible, one Church.” 
Their creeds render them what they are—separate, distinct bodies, 
biting and devouring one another. Their creeds are their weapons of 
warfare, wherewith they defend their respective citadels. To talk of 
uniting without grounding their weapons is simply to talk absurdity. 
They have tried it for more than three hundred years, and they are 
farther from union than ever. 

Let us all surrender to Christ and submit to his direction. Then, 
and not till then, will we be “one army of the living God.” Then, 
and not till then, may we march against the imperial city of Anti- 
christ, and plant upon its citadel the banner of the cross. 

Is the scheme here proposed practicable? Yes; it has been 
tried on an experimental scale, and thus far has proven’ successful. 
How? when? and where? We answer, In the United States, Can- 
ada, England, Scotland, and Australia. Within the last fifty years 
nearly one million of intelligent men and women—representatives 
from all the prominent sects of “Protestant Christendom ”—have 
given up their distinctive creeds and united on the Bible in the man- 
ner we have indicated. 

Now, if representative persons—persons of various degrees of in- 
telligence, embracing men of learning, high scientific attainment, and 
fine literary taste, as well as the more moderate men in acquisition—to- 
gether with many illiterate men, can unite on the Bible, why may not 
their respective bodies do the same? If the love of Christ can not 
constrain them to adopt Christ’s own method, and to attend to the 
earnest prayer of the Savior, then will they not be persuaded though 
one rise from the dead. 

By the unity of God, by the unity of his Son, by the unity of the 
Spirit, by the unity of the apostles, by the unity of the Gospel, we 
plead for the unity of the Church, the communion of saints, and the 
life everlasting. 
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IV.—THE FAMILY AS TYPICAL OF THE STATE. 


HE average American home of the present day falls far below 

our ideal of that conservative force which should constitute the 
prototype of American institutions. The mental, moral, and physical 
education of the family affords us the visual angle from which we 
can determine the political color and character of the government 
under which any people live. It has been said that the songs of 
the people, more than the laws of the nation, give the key to the 
character of any nation, and indicate by what sort of principles the 
subjects of the government are influenced and regulated in their 
social, political, and religious habits of life. We can go back of that 
and give it as our firm conviction, that the radiating influence of 
national virtue and national salvation originates with, and is fostered 
in, the family. As every family is supposed to be a little republic 
within itself, reflecting the spirit and forecasting the shadow of the 
crystallizing government, we take it that the songs of the people de- 
rive their animus from the family nursery. It is an axiomatic truth, 
that if there is any national salvation in pure patriotism it derives 
its incipient strength from home virtues. 

But, first-of all, we propose to take a diagnosis of the average 
American family as it now exists. Cold conventionalities and the 
creation of so many guilds and lodges and moral associations of men, 
to the exclusion of the female element, have, to a dangerous extent, 
neutralized the preservative power of domestic rule. It is a difficult 
matter to find a home where parents and children, emerging into man- 
hood and womanhood, meet around one common altar of reciprocal 
love and affection, a holy shrine where, without the intrusive gaze of 
the vulgar world, the family may confidingly keep their own precious 
secrets, array the sacred symbols of heart-histories, and present the 
votive offerings of white-winged peace. Business men live almost 
exclusively -in their offices, “down town,” and seem to know nothing 
but business. Hurriedly gulping down a few morning morsels, cooked 
and spoiled by the “hired girl,” while wife and daughters are yet 
asleep, the /aterfamilias, without pausing a moment to impress a 
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kiss of affection upon the blooming cheek of his child, and without so 

much as bestowing a smile of approbation upon the lady of the 
house—nominally called wife—rushes like a bull of Bashan to the 

retreat of commercial bulls and bears. Their sons, if not spending 

their evening hours in some select association, or in some secret alcove , 
behind green screens, are found at the theater or reveling in some 

distant dancing-hall. The mother—or rather, we should patroniz- 

ingly say, the lady of the house—is prayerfully plotting plans, as a \ 
social diplomat, that she may secure to her daughters social distinc- 
tion, while teaching them both by precept and example that it is a 

more transcendent virtue to rival the dea monde in royal robes of 

fashions than to practice the golden rule of good manners; while, at 

the same time, the lovely daughters themselves, with more intrigue 

than affection, with more external display than the silent influence of 

a meek and quiet spirit, and with a more ardent desire to win the 

smiles of vulgar approbation than to nurse the virtues of home pri- 

vacy, contribute to make the home-hearth a place of cheerless desola- 

tion, The decent young man, alarmed at the prospect of the respon- 

sibilities of married life, because the prospective young wife is unwilling 1 
to start in life on a plane level with the young husband’s circumstan- . 
ces, and dismayed at the prospective expenses of housekeeping, which 
largely exceeds his income, suppresses the outgushings of his warm 
but disappointed heart, goes out and loses himself in the whirl of busi- 
ness, seeks gratification where it costs the least, and, as a fixa/e, drinks 
stolen waters in the voluptuous society of painted women. Spending 
his evenings at the gilded restaurant or at his favorite club-room, and, 
after hours of delightful dissipation, he saunters home long after the 
gas-lights have been extinguished, only to disturb the repose of the 
whole house. Some, to save trouble and misunderstandings at home, 
resort to popular boarding-houses. Once in a while they give the 
“old man” and the “old woman” a respectful call, very likely on 
Sunday ; and, while the “old folks” go to meeting, these young bloods, 4 
who have long since passed the limit of parental restraint, yawn on 
the lounge or read the last sensational novel. As an adjunct to the 
domestic comedy, the mother makes the sewing-machine whir and 
buzz and clatter from rosy morn till dewy eve, hemming and stitching 
and gathering (wool in her brain, perchance), while the dear daughter 
(dear in more than one sense), as an exploiter, capers to the store, 
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thence to the milliner shop, after which she breathlessly returns home 
with bandbox and bundle, toiling and perspiring like Sisyphus attempt- 
ing to roll a stone up a hill, whose apex he never reaches. 

It needs no demonstration to prove that what is called a respect- 
able American family live more in public places, visit more on the 
corners of the streets, and oftener exchange greetings in concert-halls 
than they do at their own homes. In consequence of which state of 
things the ties of domestic intimacy are ruthlessly severed, the culture 
of home graces is checked, the reciprocal ‘conduct of parents and 
children freezes into cold formality, and the rare art of mutual for- 
bearance is suppressed by a crabbed disposition and a restless spirit ; 
while discipline in mutual hopes and fears, which characterize every 
genial home, must give place to street conventionalities and to the 
graceless greetings of veneered Pharisees. 

Three causes have chiefly served t» disintegrate the old-style 
American family, the prototype of which is found in the old Saxon 
and English homes. These three causes are, avarice, extravagance, 
and vicious literature. It is a noteworthy fact that the man of the 
present day, by compliment and not as a reality called father, has 
wedded his soul to the god Avarice. So absorbed has he become in 
his devotions to the imperious demands of stupefying mammon, that 
the discipline of his children and their moral culture never seem to 
enter into his calculations. And his example is such as to leave his 
children to infer, as a natural deduction, that it is the whole duty and 
pleasure of man to seek first the kingdom of gold and dividends, and 
the worldly position they assure, that the adulation of sycophants and 
the praises of the gaping multitude may be multiplied and added to 
him. He simply aims to decently clothe and feed his children, while 
their mental and moral training is transferred to the public-schools, to 
ball-room etiquette, to the society of sportsmen, and possibly to the 
Sunday-school, unless, perchance, at the age of twelve, his boys and 
girls have doffed their Sunday-school apparel. Attendance upon 

* Church privileges is left entirely optional to his rising protégés, who 
follow their own instincts and their own sense of propriety. 

The mother looks after the ornamental condition of her progeny. 
How to make them appear to artistic advantage, and to bear off the 
trophies of the eau monde, constitute the culmination of her ardent 
but misdirected aspirations. The lessons of virtue and chastity, of 
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self-denial and self-assertion, the moral amenities of the home circle, 
the inculcation of the love of country and reverence for divine things, 
as well as the recognition of moral accountability, are measurably, if 
not altogether, excluded by the elements of an artificial life. Personal 
honor, moral integrity, the science of economy—domestic, personal, 
and political—the principles of justice and equity, a knowledge of 
their own physical condition, the relation of the sexes, respect for old 
age, the sweet pleasantries of social converse generated by refined 
natures, sincerg solicitude for the weak and unfortunate—these ele- 
ments of character are all lost in the whirl of high-toned dissipation, 
and in the excesses of munificent prodigality. All this is but a pano- 
rama of painted puppets, whirling and dancing to the music of ama- 
teur pipers and buglers, a dissolving view of played out misanthropes 
and fantastic clowns. 

The literature of our day has produced its fruits. We know of 
nothing that has so effectually blunted the moral perceptions of the 
people, and that has so corrupted the conscience of society by a subtle 
influence imperceptible, as such periodical literature as Day's Doings, 
The New Sensation, New York Varieties, Wild Oats, Police Gazette, 
New York Clipper, and multitudes of debasing novels, to say nothing 
of a sort of scientific literature, made exceedingly attractive, which, 
under the guise of philanthropy, seeks to overthrow all faith in divine 
revelations, and which presumes to ignore entirely the faculty of faith. 
All these appeal to the senses, but not to the moral nature of man. 
Children have been permitted to select their own reading-matter with- 
out the least discrimination, most of which is transfused with the 
rankest poison, because the true object of a rational existence has 
been distorted by prurient writers, who, without heart or conscience, 
write only to serve their own base ends or to procure a livelihood, 
whose productions are eagerly sought after by publishers, because of 
the large profits accruing, and whose conscience is not one whit more 
disturbed by pandering to the passions of mankind than the consci- 
ence of these filthy dreamers who create our porous and vapid liter-+ 
ature. False and fantastic views of life are set before the eyes of the 
rising generation, which, instead of elevating their desires and enno- 
bling their nature, only serve to fascinate and lure them to the scenes 
of painted vice and into the toils of wicked men. 

We have an abundance of pure and elevating literature, written by 
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noble-minded patriots and Christian philanthropists, but it is a deplor- 
able fact that the reading of the rotten stuff takes the precedence—acon- 
dition of things explained by the fact that in the absence of home train- 
ing and the instilling of correct principles of life, the untrained faculties 
of American youth—faculties of the head and heart—gravitate in the 
direction of the sensuous and the obscene. Religion is perverted by 
a false science, and is made to take the place of spiritual devotion ; 
the Church is caricatured in such a manner as to throw discredit 
upon the existence of a Supreme Being and divine revelation ; what 
are called innocent amusements are so shaped that the transition is 
easy into the realm of fashionable billiard saloons, gilded liquor 
saloons, polite gambling houses, drunken masquerades, bibulous 
parties in high life, and dancing halls. All this becomes an approved 
creed of sound ethics. The scenic effects of art, and the sensuous- 
ness of science, exclusive of moral restraint and the curbing of the 
passions, are substituted for the moral power of past history. In the 
world of sense, while the picture is presented to the eye, voluptuous 
music to the ear, and pleasures to the palate, man’s moral nature 
receives no plastic impression. Matters of faith are confounded with 
false dogmas and traditional superstition. 

It is attempted to make science an absolute and infallible guide, 
and nothing is to be accepted as truth except as it is demonstrated 
to the natural senses. As Plato conceived his ideal “ Republic,” and 
Bacon his “Atlantis,” and Sir Thomas More his “ Utopia,” and 
Robert Owen his “ New Harmonia,” in whose prospective kingdoms 
universal equality would ensue, all positive evil would be removed, 
agrarianism prevail, and physical and intellectual pleasure be per- 
fected, so modern philosophers, consulting only the laws of nature, 
the application of the sciences to daily life, to the exclusion of a per- 
sonal God, and discarding the moral processes of an overruling Pro- 
vidence, propose to establish a paradise of sensuous pleasures. This 
is the delusion of the age. Much of our science and the greater part 
of our morals are pervaded with such monstrous distortions —a 
process which involves the soma and psuche of man, but which sets 
aside the puewma—the immortal part of man. 

The exclusive culture of science, without accepting a divine reve- 
lation, while it may impart light to the understanding, leaves the 
heart cold and cheerless ; for when once you destroy the source of the 
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emotional nature—which is effectually done by denying a divine 
revelation, and thence excluding a power superior to man—you cut 
off the only source of consolation. It is not an uncommon fact to 
find mere theologians so absorbed in the metaphysics of religion as 
to lose all feeling for humanity. They, too, lose sight of a personal 
God. The absence of the divine element is what renders so many 
homes cold, comfortless, and repulsive. Neglect the cultivation of 
this element in your child, and you send a cold heart into a cold 
world, made cold by other cold hearts. 

The home’ should not only be made the nursery of filial affection 
and of genuine patriotism—the only place where the love of country 
can be effectually fostered, and where mental and moral training 
should be carefully nourished—but it should be made so lovely and 
attractive that no child during minority would ever desire to seek 
pleasure and recreation in the outer world by parading the streets at 
night and patronizing the haunts of revelry. No matter if parents 
live in a log cabin, or what the outward circumstances may be, some 
sort of provision should be made for the social and zsthetic tastes 
of children. We have been in houses—not homes—where children 
have never seen a toy, where no picture hung upon the wall to re- 
lieve the eye, where no transporting music was ever heard save the 
rattle of kettles and the clanging of work tools; where not even a 
book on the history of our own country was to be seen—nothing on 
science, art, poetry, agriculture, horticulture, botany—nothing except, 
perhaps, last year’s almanac and several copies of Patent Office Re- 
ports. Every thing has taken the shape of materia/ization, with 
nothing left to remind one of the existence of the spzritue/le in the 
realm of rationality. You will find the corpus and the animal pas- 
sions, but no spirit. It is this greed for gain—the insatiable voracity 
for heaping up sordid wealth—that has materialized this nation and 
produced so much material prosperity, while the morals of the people 
have degenerated in the inverse ratio. In possession of an extensive 
estate, it may be, and living in a palace of splendor, adorned with ex- 
pensive furniture which never must be used, giving exclusive atten- 
tion to merchandising or to raising of stock and cereals out of which 
to hoard up coveted gold or to invest in the neighbor’s farm—as 
ready to foreclose a mortgage as a vulture is to swoop down upon 
the prairie carrion—counting interest as a Sunday pastime, their 
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paradise of pleasure consisting of what they accumulate between 
sunrise and sunset, while at the same time a stern and relentless 
family government is enforced, as rigid and frigid as the cold decrees 
of Calvinistic fatalism ; in view of this ethical portraiture, is it any 
wonder thousands of boys and girls flee from home never to return, 
only as they return to possess themselves of the legacy of their sor- 
did parents? 

Men who could well afford to place libraries in their houses, and 
scientific instruments upon their tables, and mechanical tools in shops 
built for that purpose, instead of doing so have set up as their house- 
hold deity the god Avarice. Children, perceiving the supreme greed 
of gain as exhibited in their male seniors, and shocked and con- 
founded by the false and meaningless pride of the mother, in homes 
where neither love nor affection nor reverence abides, and where all 
the finer sensibilities of youth must be suppressed if they remain 
under such a cold and rayless sky—we say that children, seeing the 
hideousness of such conduct in contrast with something truer and 
nobler beyond the circle of the family, will take advantage of the first 
opportunity to leave the parental roof. But the misfortune is, that as 
they pass out into the world, seeking mental food and social diver- 
sion, but capering about as a wild ass upon the mountain, without 
check or restraint, and without a safe and conscientious guide, they 
fall into the ready companionship of the gay, the profane, and the 
vicious. Nurtured as many children are, even by those who are 
nominally Christians, no wonder they watch the first chance of escape, 
and seek a clime more congenial to their buoyant spirits ; no wonder 
they break the bounds of parental government, and go in quest of 
associations more in accord with the unfoldings of their enthusiastic 
nature. 

The love of dress and gaudy display, fostered by foolish mothers 
who shield their lovely daughters from the “disgrace” of labor, be- 
comes the chief cause of sending so many girls into a life of shame. 

“When we see the flower seeds wafted 
From the nurturing mother tree, 
Tell we can, wherever planted, 
What the harvesting will be; 
Never from the blasting thistle 
Was there gathered golden grain— 
Thus the seal the child receiveth 


From its mother will remain.” 
Vou. VII.—33 
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A more truthful sentiment was never penned by the author, Mrs. 


Sarah Hale. If the mothers of our county, through the neutralizing - 


effects of proud selfishness, lose the spirit of patriotism, and are no 
longer willing to sacrifice ease and pleasure for the preservation of 
the State; if they extinguish the light of religion as their guiding 
star in the family republic ; if, like the matrons of ancient Rome in 
its decline, they will jeopardize life itself in order to escape the res- 
ponsibilities of parentage that they may revel in pride and luxury ; 
if, like those Roman matrons, they prefer to roam abroad in quest of 
forbidden pleasures instead of being “keepers at home” and exhibiting 
a “meek and quiet spirit ;’ if we see these moral phenomena prevail- 
ing, we may anticipate a fearful decay in the spirit of patriotism, a 
powerful production of corrupt politicians, a deterioration of the pub- 
lic morals to an alarming extent, a terrible searing of the national 
conscience, an almost utter disregard of human life. 

If the children of wealthy parents, as well as many in the middle 
walks of life, are reared in idleness and are taught to despise manual 


labor, we need no longer be astonished at the increase of paupers, the - 


necessity of erecting almshouses and infirmaries, the multiplication 
of “tramps” and soup-houses, asyJums for inebriates and abandoned 
women, the enlargement of prisons, and an increasing demand for 
charity associations. A vast increase of consumers over producers is 
what leads to national bankruptcy and social degradation. There is 
no salvation for our country only as the rising generation are con- 
stantly employed at something useful as well as ornamental—at 
something that shall engage their attention and enlist the activities 
of their minds. T[.et these have a little capital stock of their own— 
on the farm, in the workshop, in the counting-room, or in any other 
employment in which the parents themselves may be engaged, so that 
children can create something they may call their own, which shall 
gratify their natural desires and please their tastes. Even children love 
to be in actual possession of property created by their own hands, over 
which they may dream, calculate, and exult. Parents, by giving their 
children to understand that they repose no confidence in them, and by 
depriving them of every dollar and denying them the privilege of 
making money, which they should be allowed to invest in something 
and control, unwisely and inhumanly drive their own offspring from 
the homestead door. Parents make a miserable mistake by not 
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taking their children into their confidence. While they treat them 
as prisoners of war, and give them to understand that they are re- 
tained under the parental roof not as the pride and solace of their 
hearts, but as a necessary burden and as a matter of stern duty, they 
may not be conscious of the fact that they are planting in the hearts 


‘of their children the germs of vice, dissipation, and final ruin. As 


long as parents continue to treat children as strangers in their own 
houses, and, without liberty or relaxation, compel them, by sheer 
force of command and mathematical exactness, always excluding 
them from the best room, and driving them into the kitchen 
when’ company appears, very much as pigs are driyen into a pen, 
just so long they will continue to rear heathen children in a Chris- 
tian land. 

It is morally incumbent on every parent who seeks to make his 
child eminently patriotic and practical, and who would educate him 
to be good and useful in society, to fit up his home as beautiful ex- 
ternally as he would render it internally light and joyous. It used to 
pass as an approved maxim, and as being a very sententious saying, 
that “there is no place like home, be it ever so humble.” That was 
on the principle that “where the heart is, there is home.” But in 
thousands of our American homes there is no heart to be found. 
The heart has been ruthlessly thrust out-doors, as you turn out a 
jaded’ old horse to feed upon the mullein-stalks of a “common ” void 
of vegetation. A home is now made to consist almost exclusively of 
expensive architecture, which is intended to excite the envy of rivals 
as well as to elicit the praise of outsiders ; of lace curtains that no 
one dare draw aside lest he let in a beam of golden light ; of finely 
wrought carpets, which Ishmaelitish children dare not walk upon at 
the risk of being cashiered the premises, or boxed and booted ; ‘of 
costly furniture, that never must be exposed or touched except on 
state occasions ; of “spare rooms,” where vandal feet dare never in- 
trude, and into the penetralia of which angels fear to rush. These 
“spare rooms "—the prolific source of woman’s woes, as well as the 
bugbear of burly boys—have made many hearts cold, callous, and 
cheerless. 


“ Home is the resort 
Of love, of joy, of peace and plenty, where, 
Supporting and supported, polished friends 
And dear relations mingle into bliss.” 
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“Home is the sphere of harmony and peace 
The spot where angels find a resting place, 
When, bearing blessings, they descend to earth.” 


“Nor need we power or splendor— 
Wide hall or lordly dome ; 
The good, the true, the tender— 
These form the wealth of home.” 

Let him who was born and reared in a rustic cot, where God and 
contentment filled his soul, but who now lives in a turreted and 
towered palace where gnaws the cankering worm of care, recall these 
words of Mrs. Hemans: 

“ When thy heart, in its pride, would stray 
From the pure first loves of its youth away— 
When the sullying breath of the world would come 
O’er the flowers it brought from its childhood’s home, 


Think of the tree at thy father’s door, 
And the kindly spell shall have power once more.” 


Thousands of homes are forever cursed and-blighted because the 
wife agrees with the husband that if he will exonerate her from the 
burden of parentage, she will allow him all the privileges of a liber- 
tine. Hence, the husband exhausts the energies of his life before 
he reaches the meridian of manhood ; and the wife sacrifices chastity 
and the boon of robust health that, being exempt from the harassing 
care of children, she may finally consummate the only object of her 
earthly ambition—the possession of a palace ; but a palace as void of 
domestic bliss, of light and love, of the perennial spring of joy, as it 
is void of the “ olive-plants” of God’s love. The distinguished Addi- 
son, of England, who was as sound and sensible on common matters 
as he was refined and finished in the domain of literature, thus ex- 
pressed himself in the Spectator: 

“ Nothing is more gratifying to the mind of man than power of dominion; and 
this I think myself amply possessed of, as I am the father of a family. I am per- 
petually taken up in giving out orders, in prescribing duties, in hearing parties, 
and in distributing rewards and punishments. . . . I Jook upon my family as a 
patriarchal sovereignty, in which I am myself both king and priest. . . . When 
I see my little troop before me, I rejoice in the additions I have made-to my spe- 
cies, to my country, and to my religion, in having produced such a number of 
reasonable creatures, citizens, and Christians. I am pleased to see myself thus 
perpetuated, and, as there is no production comparable to that of a human creature, 
I am more proud of having been the occasion of such glorious productions than if 
I had built a hundred pyramids at my own expense or published as many volumes 
of the finest wit and learning.” 
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Such language as this in these days of mawkish sentimentality 
takes the shape of a paradox; and yet Addison, as a Christian philan- 
thropist, gives us the true basis of domestic felicity, a basis upon 
which the safety of the State itself must rest. But this idea has been 
thoroughly emasculated by the hideous doctrine of modern Sodomy. 

The love of pompous display has not only run up enormous bills 
which indulgent fathers can never cancel, but this lust of the eye and 
the pride of life have cheated the child out of its personal and natural 
rights. Merely ornamental homes have transformed many mothers 
into scolds and termagants. Much of their precious time is consumed 
in keeping “dirty brats” from soiling the carpet. Chasing them out 
of the “best room” and keeping the rug in its predestinated place. 
Even the gilt-edged Bible must not be opened by profane hands. The 
Word of God is bound in morocco, and dare not be read, except by 
the pastor, once a year, at which time it is reverently and magisteri- 
ally unclasped, in order to reflect a little virtue upon the heathen 
household, the Chinese children being as much alarmed and awestruck 
in the presence of an open Bible as were the ancient Romans while 
superstitiously awaiting revelations from the Delphic Oracle. It is a 
homely saying that, “as the old bird crows the young birds learn.” 
Hence, if the father gives exclusive devotion to money-making, and 
by tricks of trade and by oppressing the helpless, demonstrates that in 
his opinion the only object of existence is the accumulation of prop- 
erty or the purchasing of places of power, at any sacrifice of virtue 
and honor, he must expect that his son, by unconscious imitation, 
will grow superlatively selfish and sordid, and that, instead of devel- 
oping into a high-toned patriot and a generous benefactor, he will be 
educated as a churl and a cheat; or, conversely, the son, becoming 
scandalized at the unlovely character of his parents, will rush to the 
other extreme and become, through moral repulsion, a spendthrift 
and a misanthrope. If the mother makes a flirt of her daughter, she 
may as well anticipate that her darling daughter will wed some ven- 
turesome coxcomb, and, as a speedy denouement, sue for a divorce and 
enter upon a life of misery. If the mother teaches her daughter no 
other art than the art of coquetry, the love of gaudy display, and how 
to catch a well-dressed scamp who shines in borrowed plumes, and 
whose chief accomplishment consists in playing with the oft-punc- 
tured affections of a foolish girl, and who is ever setting snares for 
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unsuspicious maidens, this mother, having sown to the wind, must 
expect to reap the whirlwind. Every thought and word and act and 
impulse of the mother has a molding influence on the destiny of her 
child. So thought the virtuous Hannah More. 
“The angry word suppress’d, the taunting thoughts ; 

Subduing and subdu’d the petty strife 

Which clouds the color of domestic life, 

The sober comfort, all the peace which springs 

From the large aggregate of little things ; 


On these small cares of daughter, wife, or friend, 
The almost sacred joys of home depend.” 


If it is a good thing to get up “calico balls” for the benefit 
of the poor, why have not these fair benefactors of their unfor- 
tunate race independence enough to keep up such a reform, at least in 
principle, and thus continue to be enrolled as benefactors? While 
the Americans boast as being the most independent people in the 
world, facts go to show that they exhibit a fearful lack of personal and 
patriotic independence, and that in respect to family government they 
are deficient in moral stamina beyond any other people, though boun- 
tifully blessed on all sides by material prosperity. Mothers in partic- 
ular attempt to pattern after their superiors in wealth without ever 
pausing to consider their ability to perform. As an American char- 
acteristic and weakness, no matter what may be our external circum- 
stances, we feel bound to build royal residences because other foolish 
people do so, dress as our rich neighbors dress, furnish our tables as 
do other epicureans, go roistering about the country as do other 
nabobs, and whirl in the mazes of the giddy dance without presuming 
to pay the fiddler. Thousands of the poor are too proud to live 
within their means, and many thousands of the wealthy are too pom- 
pous and vainglorious to live on a plane of wise economy and to set an 
example of moderation in all things ; a course of life which, if pursued, 
would not only lengthen their days and reflect a luster of glory upon 
them, but influence the multitude to move in the same direction. 
And because this course is not pursued, we suffer national poverty 
and national humiliation, and the people complain of heavy taxation 
without knowing the source of their misfortunes. The very lowest 
type of misdirected pride is that which makes it dishonorable to work 
with our own hands. Hence, our towns and cities are crowded with 
untrained boys and foolish girls, who flee from the rural districts to 
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escape the hardships of manly and womanly toil, and thus a false 
pride becomes the bane of our country because consumers are far 
in excess of producers. 

We would be glad to see the American people, especially leaders 
of society, independent enough, and, therefore, wise enough, to posi- 
tively refuse to be slaves to ever-changing fashion; independent 
enough to wear what they please, without rushing either to the ex- 
treme of clownish oddity or to the extreme of the height of fashion ; 
independent enough to wear out their old. clothes while paying their 
honest debts ; independent enough to walk to Church if they can not 
afford a carriage ; independent enough to live in a plain house until 
they can build better without plunging into debt ; independent enough 
to thankfully sit down at a frugal meal without coveting the table of 
those who fare sumptuously every day ; independent enough to wear 
heavy shoes and coarse cloth rather than court disease by indiscreet 
exposure. 

If all men were just and all men were industrious and frugal, all 
men could have homes. All things being equal, every family is 
entitled toa home. Every man has his beau ideal of what a home 
shouid be. I have mine. Mine is a cottage house, with rural sur- 
roundings. A house large enough to accommodate the family; of 
pleasing architecture, and of symmetrical proportions; with rooms 
high, copiously lighted and weil ventilated ; with inside blinds instead 
of curtains; a broad verandah on the south side of the house, bed- 
rooms on the sunny side of the house, where the healing rays of the 
sun can strike them every day, and, penetrating the open doors and 
windows, neutralize the noxious vapors which gather in them through 
the night. Experience should have taught us that deeply shaded 
houses and densely darkened rooms generate disease and death; and 
that by generating disease they make pale women, make them nerv- 
ous, make them fretful, sour their temper, render them uncompanion- 
able. Darkly shaded houses make premature graves. Sunlight is 
the elixir of physical health, and consequently of mental pleasure. I 
would decorate the walls of my house with representations of art, and 
leave less to decorate the person in gaudy apparel. I would desire a 
commodious library-room, furnished with books on history, biography, 
science, poetry, politics, religion, and general literature, and invest 
less in extravagant furniture, a foolish practice which only consumes 
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money without gratifying any taste save that of vanity. No dark and 
somber stoves which never emit one ray of light should occupy places 
in my home-palace. There should be open grates with sparkling and 
genial fires. In my library-room I would place cheap chairs and 
lounges. My center-table would be furnished with choice periodicals. 
This room would not be one particle too good for my children to 
study in, nor too legal or theological for youthful amusement and 
needful recreation. Here, in an easy way, I should desire to entertain 
my unstarched and unaristocratic friends. I should pay particular 
attention to the physical comfort of my house. I should allow no bad, 
bungling cooks about my premises, because I know that our physical 
happiness is effected by just such influences, and that morality and 
religion are greatly disturbed by the taste of sour bread and by the 
odor of burnt bacon. 

All the zsthetic tastes should be cultivated in the family ; the love 
of vocal and instrumental music, natural history, embracing zodlogy, 
ornithology, ichthyology, etymology, and the general principles of law 
and medicine, botany and agriculture ; and these studies and others 
should be adapted to the developing tastes and capacities of children. 
While boys are cultivating their mental powers at study they shvuld 
exercise their muscles daily at manual labor. While girls are culti- 
vating the science of music, painting, and the fine arts generally, 
including natural etiquette, they should also learn how to cook and 
bake and sew, and how to make a plump bed. I should insist on 
culinary perfection as well as on parlor accomplishments. 

If I discovered that my boy was developing a talent for the fine 
arts, I would afford him every possible facility to obtain information 
in that direction, and I would not foolishly oblige him to pursue 
branches of study for which he had no adaptation. If he inclined to 
mathematics, and was averse to the languages, I would not compel 
him to study theology, in which pursuit I know he would disgrace the 
pulpit. If he should incline to law and jurisprudence, and pant to 
become a high-minded and honorable statesman, I would encourage 
this desire of his heart, while warning him against the disgrace of a 
foul-mouthed, temporizing politician, whose number now is legion, 
and who, as sappers and miners, are forever digging under the foun- 
dations of our political and religious institutions. If I saw that he 
evinced more love for the mechanical arts and engineering than for 
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raising grain and stock, I would lend him a helping hand and advise 
him to learn a trade. If I saw by the bent of his mind and the char- 
acter of his studies that he aspired to the pulpit and not to the ros- 
trum, I feel sure that I would tender him my deepest sympathy and 
help to qualify him for that honorable vocation. If he should manifest 
a predisposition to chemicals and to the science of medicine, I cer- 
tainly would not hamper the bent of his mind with folios on theology 
or encompass him with stacks of legal lore. This, in brief, is my 
theory of training the youthful mind. There should be, alongside of 
a general course of study, an electic course for every child. It is as 
unwise as it is inhuman to compel a child to learn_every thing in 
order to master a few things. 

If there is any one thing the American people fall short of, it is 
the lack of an educated conscience. There is plenty of brain-culture, 
as well as a considerable culture of muscle. There is also the culture 
of high literary attainment. No pains are spared in fitting men as 
intellectual gladiators. Literature and science, mental and physical, 
are brought under heavy contribution to make men and women shine 
in the higher walks of life. But no physician is competent to practice 
medicine whose conscience is not trained to regard, in the highest 
measure, the lives of his patients. No man is fit for the profession of 
law whose conscience does not recognize the majesty of statutory law, 
and who pays no respect to the principles of justice and equity. If 
he only regards the success of his client, and willfully tortures a moral 
principle—that which constitutes the basis of all civil government— 
he is an enemy to his country and to his species. The educator who 
simply aims at intellectual brilliancy in the pupils committed to his 
care, and does not point out to them the moral qualities of historical 
facts and public acts, may be found educating fools rather than wise 
men. Where the intellect is deified while the conscience is left to 
slumber in dangerous repose, you may already discover the germs of 
social disintegration and State dissolution. If the minister of the 
Gospel preaches to please and to gain personal popularity, simply to 
fascinate his hearers and to produce plaudits, to beguile with the 
recital of fanciful sketches and pleasant theories, and deals in general- 
ities and empty platitudes, and goes through this mental process 
without disturbing the repose of an easy conscience and without ex- 
citing and energizing the moral nature of man, that public servant is 
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more the minister of Satan than the minister of Christ. That politi- 
eal party which only aims at the availability of its candidates for office, 
and leaves wholly out of sight the moral honesty of such political 
aspirants, is more dangerous to the stability of our Government than 
a foreign foe. That institution of learning which never rises above 
the standard of mere dialectics, logic, rhetoric, hermeneutics, analysis, 
synthesis, the classics, science, and general literature, and which never 
inculcates moral accountability nor conducts the student into the 
realm of spirituality, is of no more benefit to the State and society 
than the sun of the solar system, which, while it may emit light, 
never radiates heat, one of the chief sustaining elements of the 
cosmos. 

These are thoughts for parents to consider who are prospectively 
looking forward to the time when their sons and daughters shall take 
position in society and assume to guide the affairs of Church and 
State. A weak family government makes itself visible in the State 
Government. If there is neither conscience, nor the’exercise of econ- 
omy, nor the recognition of law and order, nor respect for the common 
rights of all men, practiced in the family republic, it is sheer nonsense 
to suppose that the American Republic can grow up and not be 
colored and contaminated by family pride and social selfishness. It 
is a notable fact, upon which I desire to lay special emphasis, that 
whenever mothers become dissatisfied with their natural and heaven- 
ordained sphere of activity, and grumble and grow grozty because 
they suppose the word wife is the synonym for the word subordinate ; 
and, furthermore, that whenever they regard the marriage-tie as a 
species of slavery, and seek to divest it of the sacredness which 
attaches to it by reducing the subject to one of mere social affinity, 
thus inducing marital dissatisfaction and social chaos, we need not 
wonder that the spirit of lawlessness and disrespect of political author- 
ity prevail throughout the nation. The spirit of freeloveism, which 
has insidiously pervaded our families and our literature ; the doctrine 
of spiritualism, which sets aside all Divine law and. authority ; the 
specious assumptions of Universalism, which stultify future and final 
retribution ; the rivalry of denominationalism, which has carnalized the 
Church, and by its divisions given comfort to the enemy; and the 
vaunting spirit of Young Americanism, which has set at defiance the 
rule of parental government and cashiered the “old folks,’—all these 
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moral phenomena go to show that the mass of the people interpret 
American liberty to mean American lawlessness. 

The American people have been grossly deceived with the fallacy 
that “education”—mere book education—diminishes crime, and that 
the source of our national paralysis and social disorder is to be found 
in the ignorance of the masses. We deny this assumption in the face 
of contradictory facts. The skillful forger, the adroit counterfeiter, 
the gentlemanly gambler in cards or in stocks, the defaulting clerk, 
the officers of fraudulent insurance companies, the men who adulter- 
ate food and liquids, and even medicines, and members of Congress 
who, for bribes, grant subsidies to railroad and steamship companies, 
to say nothing of the suave and fair-faced seducer—all these chiefly 
come from the educated ranks. Whence, then, comes our discom- 
fiture, our desolation? Disregard of truth, disregard of personal 
honor, unscrupulous as to how property is accumulated, unconcerned 
as to how our debts shall be paid, sacrificing the honor of the nation 
for individual gain, the moral sentiment of the people demoralized 
because public officers fail to execute the laws of the country—these 
facts tell us too plainly that the salt of public virtue has lost its savor. 

Akin to family training is that of school education, which stands 
as a connecting link between the family and the State. Persistent 
efforts have been made, and are now being urged, to eliminate entirely 
the religious element and to render our American system of education 
solely one of literary and scientific attainment, going so far as even 
to banish the Bible, the very basis of our constitutional liberties, and 
without which this Republic never could have been established. As 
well expect a tree to grow and bear fruit without a transfusion of 
vitalizing sap, as expect that our Government can be sustained any 
length of time without the preservative presence of pure Christianity, 
that element of divine power which inspired the framers of our Con- 
stitution to plant upon the shores of America the tree of liberty, the 
leaves of which, exhaling the essence of political life and religious 
liberty, should be for the healing of all nations. Our fatal blunder 
has been—the fruits of which the nation is now reaping—that, having 
apologized for the presence of the Bible, having succumbed to the 
demands of communistic infidels, having elected godless men to 
places of public trust, and having separated politics from the province 
of religious truth and a Christian conscience, the nation is drifting 
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out to sea without a chart and without a pilot. To precipitate national 
anarchy, and to dissolve the fair fabric of our institutions, it is only 
necessary to banish the Bible from the family, to expel the idea of 
God from our schools, and expunge the notion of moral accountability 
from the statutes of the State and from political legislation. This is, 
in effect, national suicide. Every ship of State that has ever gone to 
ruin has stranded on these breakers. By neglecting righteousness 
which exalts the nation, by trusting in princes who corrupt the nation, 
and by sustaining wicked men who cause the nation to mourn, the 
ship of State has been drawn very near to the swirl that sucks down 
a God-defiant nation. This present unparalleled “panic” has checked 
for the present the mad and lawless career of the American people, 
the results of which may yet bring them back to their sober senses if 
they are disposed to profit by the fate of other nations, which is true 
philosophy teaching by example. 

If the American people desire universal moral and mental stagna- 
tion, like that which for forty centuries has characterized the nations 
of Asia and Africa, a religion as stereotyped, lifeless, and unexpansive 
as that which permeates Buddhism, homes as devoid of sanctified 
affection and domestic felicity as the desert tents of the Arabs, trade 
and commerce as dull and inoperative as that which pervades the 
Ottoman Empire, mental sterility, social stolidity and spiritual inan- 
ity, like that which marks the utter blankness of John Chinaman, 
they can come into the fee-simple possession of all these by separat- 
ing the moral element from politics, moral accountability from parental 
government, future pains and penalties from personal conduct, the 
law of retributive justice from the government of God. 

While various writers have attributed the moral deterioration and 
the political corruption of the State to the direct causes of bad laws, 
unwise legislation and wicked administration, we prefer, for reasons 
already set forth in this paper, to attribute the remote cause—the 
germinating principle—to false views of family government, to a false 
basis of ethics, and to a false standard of individual conduct. Hence, 
corrupt corporations, corrupt monopolies, corrupt legislation, corrupt 
political parties, and even corrupt Churches. Invert the moral basis 
of the family, and you invert the political basis of the State. We sum 
it all up in one word by asserting that the sanctity of home guaran- 
tees the salvation of the, State. To use a medical term, we say that 
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the ganglia—the nerve-centers—of the entire political fabric may be 
traced back through our schools, and thence to the rudiments of 
family culture. 

All the sweet harmonies of rational existence should meet in the 
family circle and evermore play around the hearth-stone of domestic 
felicity. Wealth, carnal pleasures, worldly honors, the honors of 
Church and State, all selfish ambitions, the love of social distinction, 
and the gilded rewards of patriotism, should all be made, and forever, 
subordinate to home virtues. A noble and virtuous father ruling 
benignantly and decidedly over his own little republic; a mother of 
soul-sympathies deep and strong, respecting the mandates of the 
father, while influencing his acts by sanctified affection, and making 
it her chief delight to impart truth to her offspring ; the son consulting 
the supreme wishes of the father, while solicitously aiding his mother 
in all her cares and trials, and ever bending his will to the will and 
wishes of parental authority ; the daughter, beloved of all because of 
her purity and tenderness, devoid of arrogance and selfish pride, 
quick to hear a father’s counsel and ready to run at her mother’s 
bidding, while rejoicing in the close companionship of a high-minded 
and disingenuous brother—this group represents love and virtue and 
truth: the regal father ruling with the law of love; the virtuous wife 
and truth-loving mother serving as a princess amidst the refined 
graces of home contentedness, while her heart silently exults in the 
possession of brave boys and gracious girls ; the son representing all 
that is noble in manhood; the daughter impersonating traits of char- 
acter above the price of rubies—all these studded together, symbolizing 
a crown of glory, once and forever the palladium of the Church, the 
zegis of the State. 
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V.—THE THREE GREAT QUESTIONS OF THE AGE. 


T will scarcely be doubted that the three great questions of this 
age are found in seeking to determine the relations between 
capital and labor, Church and State, religion and science. However 
men may differ about other things, they are generally agreed, we be- 
lieve, in feeling the importance of coming to a better understanding 
in regard to these great matters. This is especially true of the Amer- 
ican people. Our institutions are peculiar. In many respects it 
is believed we occupy the vanguard in the army of national progress. 
Our government is no longer an experiment. We have already 
passed many of the stages that test a nation’s permanency ; and while 
it can not be denied that there are many difficulties ahead, some of 
which are already in sight, still it is believed there is no good reason 
why we should not demonstrate to the world the permanency of our 
institutions as ‘well as their superiority in giving the highest and 
noblest expression of personal liberty. 

Of course, it would be improper, in a very brief discussion, to 
attempt any thing like an exhaustive treatment of the subjects under 
consideration. Such a treatment would require volumes. Still we 
hope to be able to show that the future prosperity of our country is 
largely involved in a proper understanding of these subjects and a 
proper adjustment of the relations between them, so far as these re- 
late to our national government and the interest of the whole people. 
That public affairs as well as individual interests are intimately con- 
nected with these questions there can scarcely be a doubt. They 
lie at the very basis of our social, political, and religious life, and it 
is simply impossible, in a republican form of government, to reach 
the highest ends for which government has been established without, 
in some way, adjusting these to the national system. Let us, then, 
look at these separately : 


I. As to the relation between capital and labor. It must be 
evident to every thinking mind, that every day this is becoming 
more and more a vital question in this country. It has long 
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been a question of great importance in Europe, but we have not felt 
the force of it so much here till recently. In the old country, the 
conditions were early evolved, from which a seeming conflict between 
these was precipitated ; but it was not until the disastrous revolutions 
of 1848 that the real danger was brought distinctly to view. These 
revolutions developed the fact that great uneasiness and discontent 
existed among the laboring classes in England, France, and Germany, 
and especially among those who were the more educated and intelli- 
gent. It was seen that capital and labor, instead of working har- 
moniously together in the pursuit of a common end, had come to be 
regarded as opposing interests, and it was not unfrequently the case 
that the rivalry between them passed into feelings of the bitterest 
hostility. Nor has this evil been cured. The International Society 
for the spread of Communistic Principles is a standing testimony of 
the present discontent. The programme of this society is: first, the 
abolition of all religions ; second, the abolition of all property ; third, 
the abolition of all family ; fourth, the abolition of inheritance ; fifth, 
the abolition of nationality. The recent struggle of the Commune in 
Paris was an attempt to carry out these ideas, while many of the 
popular meetings and social movements in other countries of Europe 
have precisely the same significance. In this country we have so far 
avoided the worst features of these movements. Owing to our ex- 
tended domain, and especially our immense rural population, capital 
and labor have not been brought into such relations as to even sug- 
gest an antagonism between them until the last few years. But now, 
as our cities are becoming great centres of manufacturing interests, 
and our railroads and other corporations are assuming the proportions 
of great monopolies, it is not surprising that we are beginning to 
hear some of the rumblings that indicate the coming storm. 

What mean the “Trade Unions,” the “Working Men’s Unions,” 
the “Granger movement,” etc.? Are they not based upon the sup- 
position that there is an antagonism between capital and labor? And 
are they not for the protection of labor from the imperious de- 
mands of capital? But these associations do little more than compel 
capitalists to form associations for their own protection, and hence 
widen the breach between capital and labor, rather than heal the diffi- 
culty, which is the expressed purpose in all such movements. Even 
when “strikes” succeed, their influence is generally demoralizing, and 
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they violate one of the inalienable rights of every individual, namely, 
the right to dispose of his industry and property as he pleases; and by 
raising the indolent and unskillful to the equality of industrious and 
efficient workmen, they lead to an unjust distribution of wages, and 
thereby work a palpable injustice to the better class of laborers. 
Hence, strikes are generally, if not always, impolitic ; for while they 
never, in the long run, work to the advantage of the laborer, they 
generally do injury to the capitalists; and, whatever is a disadvan- 
. tage to both capital and labor can never be productive of good to 
the industriaf interests of a country. 

Still there is some excuse for the laborer in becoming restless under 
the circumstances in which he is often placed. “Labor,” as Mr. 
Thornton has truly said, “ will not deep.” It can not be stored away 
like other commodities, to await a favorable market. The capitalist 
may invest his means in various things, such as bank stocks, railroad 
stocks, real estate, etc., and await favorable returns. But the laborer 
can not do this. His labor is his investment, and this must be kept 
constantly employed or else there can be no returns. In other words, 
he can not wait; hence, it is not surprising that he should sometimes 
become a little unruly when capital does not properly employ his only 
means to secure the necessities of life. 

Now, it is readily admitted that there ought to be no antagonism be- 
tween capital and labor, and we think there will be none, when both 
are occupying their proper places and performing their normal func- 
tions. But just here is where we meet the real difficulty. It is easy 
enough to say there ought to be no antagonism, and it is just as easy 
to say there will be none, when the relations of capital and labor are 
properly adjusted. But it is quite a different matter to remove this an- 
tagonism, and bring about such an adjustment as will secure harmony 
of action and the best interests of both the laborer and the capitalist. 

We do not propose a perfectly satisfactory solution of the prob- 
lem. Still, we think something may be done, at least in the way of 
suggestion. But before any just understanding can be had upon the 
subject it is important to remember a few things that no one, we 
think, will seriously dispute. 

First. Capital and labor, in the natural exercise of their functions, 
are mutually dependent and assist each other, and can not be brought 
into antagonism without serious injury to both. 
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Second. Commercial life is essentially selfish, and this must be so 
in the very nature of things. 

Third. In the world’s estimation, wealth is prosperity, while pov- 
erty is adversity, and is often a crime rather than a thing to be 
supported and protected by governmental authority. 

Now, a little reflection upon these matters will give us a correct 
stand-point from which to view this whole question. We will readily 
see that trade, in its necessary conditions, involves the idea of making 
the most out of the means invested, whether those means be capital 
or labor. Hence, it ought not to be expected by either the capitalist 
or laborer that the self-interest of the one or the other will be 
surrendered. The capitalist will strive to have labor performed as 
cheaply as possible, while the laborer will equally strive to secure as 
much for his service as possible. Here is where the antagonism be- 
gins ; but it is simply a question of exchange, and should be adjusted 
like all other questions of this kind, according to the law which gov- 
erns demand and supply. That one or the other will sometimes 
suffer is unquestionably true, but it is just as likely to be the one 
as the other. 

But if it be said that this plan will help the rich at the expense 
of the poor, then let the question first be settled, Why is it that men 
are poor, that there should be provision made for them to the disadvan- 
tage of men with capital? We do not wish to be misunderstood at 
this point. We know that there are many poor who are not so from 
any neglect of duty. They have simply been unfortunate. They have 
worked faithfully, but they have met with reverses which it is now 
too late to retrieve. Others again are not capable of labor, and are 
therefore objects of charity at the very start. But what we refer to is a 
large class of people who are criminally poor—poor because they either 
do not work or else they spend what they earn to no purpose. And just 
here it should be said that much of the seeming antagonism between 
capital and labor is engendered by this class of people. They are 
generally very prominent in public meetings where wrongs of the poor 
are to be considered and where rich people are to be denounced. Now 
we have no very high respect for men who glory in their wealth, and 
no respect at all for men of large means who will not open their purse 
to the cry of the poor and needy who are worthy of help; but, if pos- 


sible, we have less respect for that class of poor men. who are forever 
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complaining of their lot, and who make no honest, earnest effort to 
improve their condition. 

We have already seen that trade is essentially selfish, and while 
this remains true, all expedients to adjust the relations of capital 
and labor, on a benevolent basis, must necessarily prove a failure. 
Rich men may be charitable: to the poor, if they choose, but this 
charity can not be a part of their business without at once jeop- 
ardizing the possibilities of success. ‘“ Business is business,” may be 
a trite saying, but it contains a vast amount of truth for all that. 

Joint-stock associations, in which each associate contributes both 
capital and labor, and receives an equitable share of the common earn- 
ings, may sometimes work very well. But such associations are often 
beset by serious difficulties, and even where these difficulties do not 
exist, can not be regarded as offering a practical solution of the prob- 
lem under consideration. Neither do we believe that a solution will 
ever be found in our legislative councils ; and yet this is just where the 
people generally look for all solutions to difficulties of this kind. Just 
here is where we unquestionably make a great mistake. We expect 
too much from legislation, and the consequence is, our legislative 
bodies enact entirely too many laws. We are already overburdened 
with statutes, and as long as the people cry for laws to help them, 
so long will this evil be perpetuated. We would not undervalue the 
importance of our national Congress. We believe it was a wise pro- 
vision in the Constitution given us by our forefathers, but we believe 
it is used too much; and so we might say of all our State legislatures. 
In fact, we think it would be possible to give them all a good, long 
rest, and no important, material interest of the country suffer thereby. 

As we have already said, we have entirely too much legislation ; 
and this grows out of at least two causes : first, the people ask for 
this law and that one to be passed, supposing that laws are capable 
of curing the evils by which they are beset; secondly, our law- 
makers imagine they are useful in the ratio of the number of laws 
they are instrumental in having passed. ; 

Both of these conclusions are fallacious, but they are the fruitful 
sources of untold evils. Some laws are certainly needful, but thou- 
sands are already upon our statute-books which are wholly inoperative 
and have never been effective for any good. But no greater mistake 
could possibly be made than to suppose that legislation is the remedy 
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for our social evils. We do not, therefore, look to legislative councils 
for help in regard to the questions under consideration. The remedy 
is in quite another thing. We would substitute education for legis- 
lation. The people—the great people—must be educated to under- 
stand the relations between capital and labor. They must be taught 
to respect these relations and to cheerfully accept the conclusions 
that flow from them. Laws can not reform society. Reformation, to 
be effective, must work from the inner to the outer. Hence, all true 
development must proceed from educational influences rather than 
legislative. We firmly believe that the regulation of the relations 
between capital and labor can only be made effective by a careful 
training of the people in the science of a true political economy. No 
mere theory will answer the purpose; no expedient, such as is fre- 
quently suggested by social philosophers,-will meet the pressing de- 
mands of the case, and certainly no statutory enactment will ever 
cure the evils complained of. Nothing short of a thorough education 
of the masses in the science of sociology and political economy will be 
able to reach the trouble and bring about the harmony so much desired. 

For the most part the difficulty will be pressed from the labor side 
of the question. For the reason that labor is capital, and capital that 
can not wait, it is difficult to suppress the demands which may arise out 
of its imperative needs. But this is just the lesson the laboring man 
needs to learn. It may be that his lot is less fortunate than that of his 
wealthy neighbor, but he should be taught to understand why this is 
so. It may be that he himself is at fault, and it may be that his neigh- 
bor, by superior management of his labor, has accumulated capital. 
Shall this superior tact count nothing in a man’s affairs? If so, then 
there is no need for emulation in trade or skillful industry. Looking 
for adjustment here in the numerous expedients that have been sug- 
gested is like looking for the philosopher’s stone. The philosopher's 
stone is found only when we are following a true, philosophy. Pre- 
cisely so is it with the matter under consideration. The true expedient 
is found only when we have accepted the actual relations between 
capital and labor. And we are persuaded that in these relations there 
is no place for that charity which would make a merchant's exchange 
a sort of benevolent institution to provide for the poor and needy. 

If any one should say that this plan is essentially selfish, we are 
at once perfectly willing to admit it. But there is no help for it. All 
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commercial life is necessarily pitched on precisely this key. But if 
it be asked how can a Christian man exercise the grace of benevo- 
lence, and at the same time engage in business, we answer that these 
two things are entirely distinct. In fact, unless he should conduct 
his business on business principles, he will never possess enough to 
enable him to exercise his charity to any remarkable extent. The 
true idea is to conduct business according to the laws which neces- 
sarily govern it, and then let charity take the accumulations of that 
business. and use them where they will do the most good. This, we 
believe, is alike the teaching of Christianity and political economy. 
But we have now removed the difficulty only a step toward the 
last analysis. We have got away from the various expedients sug- 
gested in compromises and legislation, and have agreed that educa- 
tion is the sovereign remedy for the troubles with which we are now 
threatened. But how shall the masses be educated so as to cheer- 
fully accept the situation as we have presented it? This is the real 
difficulty, and is one which we confess can not be easily solved. Our 
present educational systems are evidently very imperfect. Even our 
public schools, which are justly the pride of the American people, are 
poor instruments in helping to perform the work which needs to be 
done. Careful training in languages, mathematics, and physical sci- 
ence is all well enough; but this is all a poor substitution for what 
education should really be. A man may be a very profound linguist ; 
he may be able to solve the most difficult problems in mathematics ; 
and he may be able to astonish you with his knowledge of bugs, 
toads, and a thousand other things about which Messrs. Darwin & Co. 
have written so much, and yet be profoundly ignorant of his own 
relations to his fellow-man and the great Creator to whom he is in- 
debted for all things that he enjoys. It may be that in our schools 
other things are not made too prominent, but it is certainly true that 
the most important part of a worthy education is almost entirely 
overlooked. It may be that less talk about insects and quadrupeds, 
and more talk about men and human society and human government, 
to say nothing of God and the divine government, would greatly im- 
prove our public schools, as well as our colleges and universities. 
We are not entirely without hope. Bad as things look, an ear- 
nest effort in the right direction might soon sweep away the false 
methods of the past, and give the rising generation such a knowledge 
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of the true relations of capital and labor as would completely spoil 
the prophecies of social dissolution, for which some political seers have 
prepared us. In this case we are quite willing that prophecies shall 
fail. And in order to bring about this “ consummation most devoutly to 
be wished,” we cheerfully give our vote in favor of avery radical refor- 
mation in much that relates to the education of the American people. 


II. The second question to which we wish to call attention is that 
of the relation between Church and State. This we believe to be one 
of the vital questions of the day. Like the first, it has not been very 
troublesome in this country yet, but it is no longer doubtful that 
there are indications of a coming conflict. The same causes that have 
operated in helping us to avoid a conflict between capital and labor 
have, to some extent, operated also in keeping the peace between 
Church and State. But every thing in this country is rapidly chang- 
ing, and with this change comes the danger of conflict where once 
all was harmony and peace. 

In Europe, this has been one of the leading questions for ages. 
Since the days of Constantine it has more or less entered into the 
affairs of many of the nationalities of the Old World. But, perhaps 
there never was a time when this question was of more absorbing 
interest than the present. The Pope, deprived of his temporal author- 
ity over the small territories surrounding him, appears to be making 
an effort to control the political affairs of the nations wherever his 
adherents are strong enough to exert a decided influence. We do 
not now stop to furnish proof that this is his purpose. We are con- 
tent with the statement that the action of the Catholic Church in its 
relation to State governments appears to have this significance. And 
if we take the history of that Church along with its authoritative 
statements, it is difficult to reach any other conclusion than, that it 
is the constant purpose of this hierarchy to influence the affairs of 
human governments to its own advantage. How far this is justifia- 
ble we do not now stop to inquire. It is rather our purpose to notice 
the fact that a conflict is impendjng, and that this conflict is likely 
to be precipitated by an obtrusive interference of the Church. We 
do not mean to say that this interference is altogether confined to 
the Catholic Church. If we are not greatly mistaken, we think there 
are signs, in other ecclesiastical quarters, that point in the same di- 
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rection. But no matter from what source the agitation comes, it is 
unquestionably true that nearly all European nationalities are greatly 
disturbed by it. 

In this country the trouble comes out of the following conditions : 

1. The predominant religious influence in the organization and 
development of our government has been Protestant Christianity. 
This antagonizes the Catholic element which has since grown up to 
be very powerful. 

2. There is now a large religious element that rejects both the 
Catholic and the Protestant systems. 

3. There is still a larger element that accepts no definitely de- 
fined religion at all. 

Now, while the Constitution of the United States recognizes no 
particular religion, and guarantees protection alike to all, it is, at the 
same time, true that the government has grown up under, and has 
been deeply impressed by the influence of that which has been the 
dominant religion from the beginning. In other words, we have been 
taught to realize, that while the government protects all religions, 
Protestantism is virtually the religion of the country. Hence, all 
other religions are simply tolerated, and, as such, are regarded with 
extreme distrust whenever they seek to interfere in our national af- 
fairs. It is not our purpose to defend the justice of this state of 
things. It may be that our Protestantism is altogether too sensitive, 
and that if we were to change positions with the Catholic Church 
we would understand better the rights of minorities. But we are only 
stating facts, and, considering these facts, it is not difficult to see 
how trouble may soon begin. It is indeed difficult to see how it can 
be avoided. Already we have had some evidence of what may be 
expected unless wise counsels prevail. When the government charity 
is dispensed for sectarian purposes—when the people’s treasury is 
emptied to build up institutions for the benefit of religious parties— 
when the school fund, which, of all things, ought to be kept out of 
the hands of religious bigots, is divided out by political demagogues, 
to be used in the interests of religious partisans, it can no longer be - 
doubted that the time is come when“the question as to the relation of 
Church and State should be seriously considered. 

Nor is this all. Not satisfied with drumming the State into the 
interest of religious propagandism, as represented by the Catholic 
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Church, there is now a strong influence exerted in behalf of the doc- 
trine that the State should be called in to assist in doing the work 
of the Protestant Church. It has long been considered the duty of 
the Church to reform men—to look after the regeneration of men— 
and all that the State was expected to do was to protect the Church 
in this praiseworthy labor. But it seems that the Church does not 
move fast enough in this work for some of our enthusiastic reformers: 
Hence, they are clamorous in asking for legal enactments to do what 
can never be done except through the influence of the Gospel. We 
do not say that no sumptuary laws should be enacted. We think that 
some wise provisions may at times do much toward helping society 
in a place where it is very weak. Still our hope is not here. We have 
already expressed our view on the subject of legislation. We have 
little faith that it will correct any of our social evils; but there is 
nothing in which it is likely to do so little good as in the matter 
under consideration. In fact, the Church needs no help from the 
State. All the Church needs is to be let alone in her work of refor- 
mation. Let the State keep out of the Church’s way, and let the 
Church see to it that she does not meddle with the State, and each 
will succeed better than by any obtrusive interferences. 

We mean that these considerations shall be observed alike by all 
religious parties. While we are not without fears on account of the 
relations of the Catholic Church to civil institutions, this is far from 
being our only source of danger. In fact, we have little to fear from 
the Catholic Church if other religious parties will strictly attend to 
their own business. The Catholic Church can never become a great 
political power in this country, unless we are either overwhelmed by 
immigration or our politicians become so weak as to barter for the 
Catholic vote. The first of these causes is not likely to occur. The 
last is the one that is chiefly to be dreaded. Rome understands this 
quite well, and hence there is a constant effort to magnify the Catholic 
numbers and influence in this country. And timid Protestants assist 
greatly in this useful work for Catholicism, They are prolific in 
figures, showing the fearful increase in this country of Catholic adher- 
ents ; all of which tends to make our politicians weaker and increases 
the danger to our civil liberties. It may be just as well to remember, 
first, that the strength of Catholicism in the United States is greatly 
overestimated ; and, second, the danger of a coup d'état becomes less 
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and less as the subjects of that Church become more and more iden- 
tified with and imbibe the spirit of our political institutions. 

But whatever dangers there may be in this direction, these are 
greatly increased if Protestants shall set Catholics an unworthy ex- 
ample. And just here is a point which is likely to be overlooked. 
It is not surprising that Protestants should be interested in educa- 
tion, charitable institutions, and the moral questions of the day ; but 
it is very important that these questions should be managed without 
practically bringing about a union of Church and State. It is, how- 
ever, exceedingly easy to allow our interests in these important ques- 
tions, by attempting to regulate, in the name of the Church, that 
which is wholly under the control of the civil authorities, to give practi- 
cal force to the doctrine that the end justifies the means. One inci- 
dent will serve to illustrate this point. The State recognizes no such 
thing as a religious Sabbath. Our Sunday is a civil institution, and 
it is only an accident that it sets apart the same day that is observed 
by Christians. Recently, in Cincinnati, the municipal authorities di- 
rected that a certain work should be performed on Sunday. In the 
neighborhood where this work was done is located a Protestant 
Church. This Church immediately became very indignant, and called 
a public meeting for the next evening, to consider the whole matter, 
and to take such steps as the importance of the case seemed to demand. 
At this meeting the following preamble and resolutions were adopted, 
two other sets of resolutions of the same spirit having been adopted 
by two respective ministerial bodies, during the day: 


‘- Whereas, The quiet and sacredness of the Sabbath day have just been vio- 
lated, with the sanction of the Mayor of Cincinnati, in permitting the Street Rail- 
road Company to occupy the time and labor of a large number of men on the past 
Sabbath, September 12th, in laying their railroad track on West Sixth Street, and 
as the Mayor of this city, and every other city in the State, is bound by his oath 
of office to sustain and enforce all the statutes of Ohio, and as these statutes clearly 
prohibit such work on, and such desecration of, the Christian Sabbath ; therefore, 

“ Resolved, That we, as orderly and law-abiding citizens, in mass-meeting as- 
sembled, hereby enter our solemn protest against such a gross outrage of law and 
Christian sentiment as his Honor, the Mayor of Cincinnati, has permitted upon this 
community. 

“ Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed by this meeting to call on the 
Mayor and request him, in compliance with his obligation to this community and 
the highest interests, to prevent all further Sabbath desecration, so far as within 
his power, and to give him notice that he will be held responsible by our citizens 
for the neglect of such duty.” 
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Now, it is not because we justify the act of the Mayor in what he 
did, nor because we disapprove of the teaching of the resolutions 
adopted at the meeting, that we refer to this case as a dangerous 
example, but because this movement was inaugurated and carried 
forward in the name of the Christian religion and by the authority 
of Church action, thus bringing the Church into antagonism with the 
civil authorities. We do not question the right of cztizens to assem- 
ble at any proper time and place to protest against what they consider 
to be the illegal acts of their rulers; but such a movement should be 
carefully eliminated from all ecclesiastical authority, for only when 
this is the case will the meetings be productive of good. 

But the right of petition may be abused just as readily as the 
right of protest. The Church is desirous of effecting a certain moral 
reformation in society, and yet the Church is not willing to wait on the 
workings of the principles committed to her keeping for this purpose. 
Hence, she petitions the State for help, and even demands that her 
ideal shall be embodied in legal enactments, so that the people 
will be compelled to do as she wishes, whether they are willing or not. 
This, we submit, is a dangerous business; but it is the very kind of 
Protestant, religious interference that makes the Catholic plea for 
State help both plausible and a possibility in this country. 

We can see only one way of escaping all these evils, and that is 
by keeping Church and State entirely separate. Let the Church be 
content with the work committed to her hands by her Divine Foun- 
der—let her scrupulously refuse all unholy alliances, though these 
should bring to her brilliant temporary success. No permanent suc- 
cess can come to her except through the appointments made by her 
glorious Head. And when the Church shall honestly accept this doc- 
trine, not only will her own triumphs be assured, but the relations 
between Church and State will be practically settled. 


III. We come now to consider the third question, namely, the re- 
lation between science and religion. And we desire to call attention to 
the matter at this time, because we believe the future of this country is 
largely involved in a proper understanding of this subject. We have 
already stated that the past of our country has been under the domi- 
nant influence of Protestant Christianity. But it can no longer be 
questioned that this influence is becoming proportionately less as we 
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advance in years. The rapid influx of population from Europe is the 
potent cause in bringing about a change. The population is largely 
skeptical or else utterly indifferent to religious matters. It seeks 
satisfaction in business success, and finds its highest enjoyments in 
such temporary pleasures as are afforded in club-houses, literary socie- 
ties, scientific associations, theaters, or what is worse, beer-gardens, 
and places of very low amusement. We do not say that this is true of 
all our foreign population, nor do we say that those who do thes 
things are less worthy citizens than those who do not. We are sim- 
ply stating what seems to us to be a fact, and it is a fact, too, which 
bears heavily upon the question under consideration. With the influ- 
ence of this large element to overcome, it is not strange that Chris- 
tianity is making comparatively such slow progress. And it might 
be well for those who imagine that modern science is about to over- 
throw religion to take into account the reasons why there is a seem- 
ing falling off in religious interests. In our opinion, there never was 
a time when true religion was so firmly established, and so thor- 
oughly vindicated as at the present. And while we fully recognize 
the difficulties in the way of religious progress, we are not without 
hope that the day is not very far distant when we shall witness the 
complete triumph of the Gospel of Christ. Still, we are free to ad- 
mit, that before such a victory is achieved it will be necessary to pass 


through a sharp and vigorous contest, and this contest will be largely 


on account of the arrogant claims which many scientists are setting 
up for themselves. We say many, because it ought to be distinctly 
understood that a large number of the most distinguished scientists 
are the firm friends of religious truth. In fact, one of the most dis- 
gusting features of the discussion between science and religion, so far 
as it is conducted by infidels, is their cool assumption that religious 
people are wholly unfit to discuss scientific questions, when it is 
abundantly evident that this is not only zo¢ true, but it zs true that 
religious people are, for the most part, altogether better qualified to 
discuss scientific questions than scientists are to discuss religious 
questions. But just here is where the antagonism begins to develop. 
There is no real antagonism between true science and true religion. 
The great Author of nature is the Author of religion, and we have a 
right to expect that there will be no contradiction between any of his 
works. But the seeming contradiction arises out of our imperfect 
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view of one or the other, or both of these subjects. For instance, 
the scientist may have a perfect knowledge of all that is knowable in 
nature, and yet have no proper understanding of religion, since re- 
ligion is a revelation, and is not, therefore, to be determined, in its 
truth or character, by subjecting it to crucibles, retorts, or the blow- 
pipe. Then, again, it is possible to have a very true idea of religion 
and to know little or nothing of science. Either one of these condi- 
tions may produce an apparent antagonism. But this is only appar- 
ent, and can not, therefore, be charged to any other account than our 
ignorance, unless we are utterly wanting in candor, and do not speak 
what we know to be the truth. 

Another important matter needs attention right here. The oppo- 
nents of religion are just now very careful to tell us what modern 
science has accomplished. They emphasize the word “ modern,” and 
would have us believe, that while religion has been able to make 
headway in the past, it can no longer stand against recent discover- 
ies. Of course, this statement is easily made; but is there any thing 
in it worth a moment's attention? We are gravely told that Dar- 
winism, et zd genus omne, will soon settle the enthusiasm of religious 
proyagandists. But, pray, how old is Darwinism? Is it a discovery 
of modern science? Professor Tyndall, whose orthodoxy will scarcely 
be questioned by scientists, in his recent address before the British 
Association traced Darwinism back to the Greeks and Romans, and 
declared this new discovery to be as old as civilization itself. The 
real truth is, modern science has accomplished nothing at all for infi- 
delity ; while on the other hand, it has brought to light many things 
confirmatory of the religion of the Bible. And it is difficult to ac- 
count for the vindictive arrogance of some scientists in their attacks 
upon religion, except upon the hypothesis that “whom the gods would 
destroy they first make mad.” In this connection, the following ex- 
tract from the Mew York Herald is worthy of serious consideration: 


“It seems to us that modern science is acting, not only in a bad spirit, but 
also with Punic faith. Its recent attacks on religion exhibit a degree of animosity 
which almost amounts to malignity. Like Vandals and Goths, the men of science 
seem bent on sacking the city of the general belief, and tumbling from its pedestal 
every thing in which the people have been taught to have confidence. When we 
have courteously asked what will be the consequence of all this intellectual plun- 
der and rapine, we have been curtly told that consequences are the bugbears of 
fools. This may be good philosophy, but it is very bad common sense. Scien- 
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tists may live in the clouds above the reach of consequences, but ordinary men 
must continue for a time, at least, to live on the earth; and while this is the case 
consequences assume avery grave importance. If the practical results of new 
theories constitute no palpable element in the logic of modern science, then to the 
ordinary understanding modern science and insanity become equivalent terms. 
We are willing to defer to scientific men in many things, and in all things to ac- 
knowledge their authority; but with the bigotry of science, which would laugh to 
scorn the emotional and affectional nature of mankind, and pour boundless ridicule 
on the reasonable faith of the masses—a faith which alone has made progress pos- 
sible, and given to the nineteenth century its color and complexion of charity and 
good will, of lofty manhood and pure womanhood—we have no sympathy whatever. 
The faith of mankind will continue to incite to good deeds, to encourage the fallen, 
and to cheer the troubled long after Tyndall and Huxley and Mill retreat to the 
obscurity which is their natural hiding-place from the indignation of the world.” 


This extract may not be exactly just in every particular, but it ex- 
presses a great deal of truth, and is doubtless a fair measure of the 
popular feeling. The question now is, what shall be done? Is there 
a remedy for this unnatural warfare? We think the difficulty is more 
in the character of the discussion than any real, or even apparent, 
difficulty between science and religion. Both science and religion 
have their place in the development of our race. But the men who 
engage in the study of these are not willing to confine themselves to 
their legitimate positions. For instance, scientists are constantly 
coming over on the ground of religion and seeking to interfere with 
the faith and practice of religious people. Now these same scientists 
are exceedingly clamorous against the dogmatic style of theologians, 
and we are not disposed to question the fairness of their criticisms; 
but we submit that the old proverb, “They that live in glass houses 
should not throw stones,” ought not to be forgotten by these icono- 
clastic warriors; for we do not know a more unreasonable set of 
men—men who meddle more decidedly with other people’s business, 
and who are more offensively dogmatic in the propagation of their 
theories—than that very class who are forever antagonizing the dog- 
mas of theology on scientific grounds. You can scarcely take up a 
book on any scientific subject without finding a chapter or two devoted 
to religion, while in every chapter you will find more or less of pure 
assertion concerning the Church and its ministry. Now, both theolo- 
gians and scientists should understand that their respective subjects 
are very different in character, and can not, therefore, be discussed 
from the same stand-point. Religion is wholly a matter of faith, and 
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has its facts and data from Revelation. It is, therefore, entirely 
removed from the scientific sphere, and its truth can not be deter- 
mined by any scientific test. The very moment it is brought down and 
subjected to such a test, that moment does it lose its distinctive char- 
acter and become worthless in its power to regenerate the world. 
Neither can what is science be determined by religion. Hence, we 
have little or no respect for that class of religionists who are forever 
fighting the claims of science with the odium theologicum. Let every 
scientific question be determined upon its own merit, and let the same 
method of investigation be applied in ascertaining religious truth, and 
it will not be long before we shall get rid of that false method of rea- 
soning which assumes that a certain thing is false because we wish 
something else to be true. Dr. M’Cosh has truly said that, 

“Science has a foundation and so has religion; let them unite their founda- 
tions, and the basis will be broader, and they will be two compartments of one 
great fabric, reared to the glory of God. Let one be the outer and the other the 
inner court. In the one iet us look and admire and adore, and in the other let those 
who have faith kneel and pray and praise. Let the one be the sanctuary where 
human learning may present its richest incense as an offering to God; and the 
other, the holiest of all, separated from it by a veil now rent in twain, and in which, 
on a blood-sprinkled mercy-seat, we pour out the love of a reconciled heart, and 
hear the oracles of the living God.” 

There is no reason for discouragement because this discussion is 
going on, although it may be quite unnecessary if both subjects were 
properly understood. We are not unconscious that some timid theo- 
logians have become quite alarmed ; but, for ourselves, we confess that 
we find consolation in the following facts : 

First. The discussion will do much to eliminate the true from the 
false in religion. It is scarcely probable that the Church will ever be 
able to go back to the blind faith which has so often characterized it 
in the past. Many of the superstitions of the past can not be made 
to harmonize with the knowledge of the present, and it is at least to 
be hoped that there is truth as well as history in the following extract 
from Mr. Lecky’s “ Rationalism in Europe :” 

“The moral progress of mankind can never cease to be distinctly and intensely 
Christian as long as it consists of a gradual approximation to the character of the 
Christian Founder. There is, indeed, nothing more wonderful in the history of the 
human race than the way in which that ideal has traversed the lapse of ages, 


acquiring a new strength and beauty with each advance of civilization, and infusing 
its beneficent influence into every sphere of thought and action. At first, men 
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sought to grasp by minute dogmatic definitions, the divinity they felt. The contro- 
versies of the Homoousians or Monophysites or Nestorians or Patripassians, and 
many others whose very names now seem strange and remote, then filled the 
Church. Then came the period of visible representations. The handkerchief ot 
Veronica, the portrait of Edessa, the crucifix of Nicodemus, the paintings of St. 
Luke, the image traced by an angel’s hand, which is still venerated at the Lateran, 
the countless visions narrated by the saints, show the eagerness with which men 
sought to realize, as a palpable and living image, their ideal. This age was followed 
by that of historical evidences, the age of Sebonde and his followers. Yet, more 
and more, with advancing years, the moral idea stood out from all dogmatic concep- 
tions; its divinity was recognized by its perfection; and it is no exaggeration to 
say, that at no fommer period was it so powerful or so universally acknowledged as 
at present. This is a phenomenon altogether unique in history ; and to those who 
recognize in the highest type of excellence the highest revelation of the Deity, its 
importance is too manifest to be overlooked.” 

If the arrogant assumptions of modern science shall help us to 
strip historical Christianity of its absurdities, and give us again the 
true idea of religion as taught by Jesus the Christ, certainly we have no 
need to be discouraged at the advantages which science seems to have 
gained in the recent contests. 

Second. There is no need of alarm, because religion belongs to the 
normal condition of the race, and skepticism is really a protest against 
nature. As the Christian religion meets precisely the wants of the 
human heart it will take more than the suggestive hints found in false 
interpretations of nature's laws to overthrow the popular faith in its 
essential truths. Learned scientists may publish to the world their 
dissertations upon the inefficacy of prayer, but as long as the human 
soul feels its need of divine help, there will be more satisfactory argu- 
ment in the uplifted face and earnest petition to the Heavenly Father 
of the little child than in all that would-be philosophers have ever 
written. After all, the truth or falsity of Christianity will never be 
settled by mere logic. The Christian religion is something more than 
an appeal to the intellect—it is a satisfaction for the yearnings of an 
immortal soul. 

Third. Another reason why we feel assured of the ultimate tri- 
umph of Christianity over all opposing influences is, that it is under the 
direction of One who is able to take care of it amid all the dangers 
to which it may be exposed. Already it has been conducted safely 
through a thousand battles ; and after this there is nothing in modern 
infidelity that ought to be very awe-inspiring. Questions such as are 
now discussed between religion and science will come up, but if the 
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friends of Christ are true to his teaching there need be no fear as to 
the final result—the kingdoms of this world will become the kingdoms 
of our Lord and his Christ. 

In the coming future, our own country is likely to become a largely 
contested battle-field in reference to the three questions noticed in 
this paper. No other country upon the face of the earth presents such 
a diversified population, and this population represents almost every 

\ | class of interests. And it would be strange indeed if out of such a 
heterogeneous mass much conflict was not evolved. Discussion we 
must have. The free individualism of our American life and the con- 
flicting interests which are every-where met must necessarily precipi- 
tate a bold, vigorous, intellectual, and moral contest. Among the 
questions that will be discussed in the future we have indicated the 
three which are likely to occupy the most important place; and since 
the discussion must come, we have endeavored to point out the only 
method that will bring order out of confusion and harmony out of 
conflict. This method may be briefly summed up in one sentence; 
namely, determine first what are the true relations of things that 
appear antagonistic, and then let every thing attend to its own busi- 
ness. This rule, though laconic and even somewhat blunt, if faithfully 
observed, will greatly assist us in harmonizing capital and labor, 
Church and State, religion and science; and it might not be alto- 
gether unprofitable if it were applied to our individual spheres of 
action. Many of our controversies are mere logomachies, and our 
differences disappear as soon as we understand each other. Hence, 
a proper understanding of the real matters in controversy is of pri- 
mary importance; for, when every thing is properly understood and 
occupying its proper place, we will have reached a solution of all the 
difficulties that now environ us. 
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Tuat our systems of education are sadly deficient in many respects will 
scarcely be disputed by those who have thought much upon the subject, and 
who are competent to judge The spirit of education is certainly not wanting. 
The American people, considering the newness of their country, are, we think, 
remarkable for their enterprise in educational matters. But so far their 
intelligence has not been commensurate with their zeal. They have worked 
hard in many directions, and while not always entirely unsuccessful, their 
schools and colleges are still far below the standard that the best education 
demands. Of course there are many reasonable excuses that might be 
offered for this state of things. But we are inclined to think the chief 
difficulty is one which few will be ready to admit. 

If we were to ask the question, Have we teachers of sufficient scholar- 
ship to meet the demand? we think the answer would be that we have ; but 
if we put the question in another form it may help us to determine the 
real difficulty in the case. Have we a sufficient number of teachers, whose 
enthusiasm in the work of teaching is equal to the necessity of the positions 
which they are called upon to fill? In this question we meet one of the 
real difficulties. We care not how much knowledge one may possess; if 
he does not feel that he is called upon by the highest considerations of time 
and eternity to impart this knowledge to others, he can never possibly be a 
successful instructor. Now it is, perhaps, safe to say that nine-tenths of 
our teachers in our schools and colleges are there simply for the purpose 
of making a living for themselves, and are generally quite satisfied with 
their work as long as they are able to retain their positions. We have no 
fault to find with these persons. They have been driven by necessity to 
accept of what they regard as a hard lot. It may be that they hold the 
very highest certificate of scholarship, and such other things as are thought 
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to be needful by a very wise and very learned examining committee. But 
they have no heart in the work, nevertheless. Their work is simply a 
matter of self support—a mere guid pro guo business. But we do find 
fault with the examiners. These are the gentlemen that the public ought 
to deal with. They must be taught to understand that while ability to pass 
a rigid examination in mathematics, languages, and the sciences may be well 
enough so far as it goes, still the most thorough acquaintance with all these 
things will not be sufficient, if the heart of the teacher is not in the work, 
and if he does not accept his work as that to which the highest interest of 
humanity has called him. So important is this consideration that we are 
inclined to the opinion that there are many persons who get a very low per- 
centage in passing the Examining Board who make far better teachers than 
those who stand highest on the roll. We go further than this. We believe 
that many brave and earnest men and women have been rejected by School 
Examiners, because they failed to answer some very foolish questions, who 
would have made better teachers than those who were fortunate enough to 
get their certificates. We do not wish to be understood as teaching that 
ignorance in the respects referred to is an advantage. What we mean is, 
first: the questions propounded are usually no test of the scholarship of 
the persons on trial. One may miss a particular question, and yet have a 
thorough knowledge of all else that relates to the subject: while one may 
answer a particular question, and yet know little else about the matter. 
And in the second place, these questions generally do not deal with the 
real things that should determine qualification. In fact, no examiner can 
possibly frame a class of questions that will decide with certainty the fitness 
of any one for the teacher’s profession. Sensible men, who understand what 
they are doing, may reach conclusions that will answer the purpose, but 
the question of fitness can not be finally settled until the candidate has 
made a thorough trial at the work proposed. It is during this trial that 
the Examining Board is most needed. Here is where they should receive 
answers to their questions. And when these answers are received here 
they will not likely be misleading. 

But just here we are met by another difficulty. As soon as the teacher 
enters upon his work, he finds himself confronted by some pet hobby of the 
management that embarrasses his action and dwarfs his independence. 
These hobbies are especially prominent in our public-schools. Unfortu- 
nately for the American people, our School Boards are too often the pro- 
duct of political partisanship, and as such their fitness is about equal to the 
unworthy motives which influenced their election. But having been elected 
it is necessary for them to do something —they must show that they are 
not mere figure-heads. Generally with their first act begins the downfall 
of the schools. The faithful superintendent is powerless to head off their 
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destructive measures. Hence, it is not unfrequently the case that whole 
years are almost entirely squandered in testing the ridiculous hobbies of 
men who know as little about education as they do about the man in the 
moon. Nor are the superintendents and teachers always free from this 
fault. Sometimes these are willing adjuncts of the ignorant Boards. Hence, 
the whole matter of education is managed like the practice of medicine. 
In this practice certain remedies have a kind of periodical run. For 
instance: calome! is used by some distinguished physician in a particular 
case, and its effects are found to be very beneficial. From this the con- 
tagion spreads, and soon calomel is the great remedy for all diseases of this 
kind. But by 4nd by it is found that the evil effects of this use are greater 
than the good, and then it begins to lose favor, until it is almost entirely 
ruled out of the practice. And so on of other remedies. A little reflection 
ought to have suggested that what will cure in one case may be the very 
worst thing that can be taken in another, even where the disease is pre- 
cisely the same. The simple matter of idiosyncrasy may change the whole 
result. Hence, no one can be a first-class physician who does not take into 
account this important factor. 

Now in our educational matters we see the same lack of common sense, 
and. the same tendency to ride hobbies. Every year we have new methods 
of teaching introduced. Some of these are well enough if they were faith- 
fully worked. But as soon as they have accomplished the purpose of some 
publishing house, or have been overshadowed by a higher bid in another 
direction, a change is ordered, and a new class of books must be purchased, 
and a new examination of teachers demanded, to satisfy the new order of 
things. All of which shows that somebody. has been around, and that we 
are living in a progressive age. 

Seriously, we have very little patience with this thing. The training of 
our youth is altogether too solemn to be trifled with in this way. Nor can 
we hope for any decided reformation until at least some of the following 
matters are carefully observed: 

First. Our School Boards must be elected with a view to their qualifi- 
cations, rather than their political availability. 

Second. Our teachers must receive their appointments, and continue to 
hold their places, by virtue of their practical fitness, rather than by their 
ability to answer the questions of an ignorant Examining Board. Let them 
first be proved, and then let them be retained without any further certificate. 

Third. Let no curriculum of study be agreed upon with the hope that 
it will fit every individual case. The idiosyncrasies and circumstances of 
children must be taken into the account, and hence it is impossible to take 
every one through the same course of study. 

Fourth. For the same reason there should be no inflexible standard of 
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scholarship, which is to determine whether the child shall pass from one 
grade to another. Let the teacher faithfully study each one’s mental apti- 
tudes, and constantly determine what and where he shall study. ‘This plan 
will preserve the individuality of the student, and not discourage him at the 
very time when he needs to be brave. 

It may be that we will not soon see these suggestions carried out ; still 
we are sure they are worthy the most serious consideration — in fact, we 
believe they furnish the key to the solution of our educational problem. 

Meantime, we are grateful for every valuable contribution to educational 
science. And among the very best of these we cheerfully acknowledge the 
volume of Professor Quick. We have in this not only a convenient Hand- 
book of History concerning educational matters, but also a clear statement 
and discussion of the most important theories and methods which have 
received public recognition. In criticising these various theories or methods 
Professor Quick shows that he has a practical acquaintance with the subjects 
discussed. And itis this fact, more than any thing else, that enables him to 
write a book that is really valuable. He speaks with the confidence of one 
who knows what he is talking about, and his utterances carry a weight of 
authority which is frequently irresistible. He gives great prominence to 
the Pestalozzian theory, and regards Pestalozzi himself as the real author of 
the Kindergarten, and not Frébel, who only worked out the idea. As a speci- 
men of the author’s style, and as furnishing some valuable suggestions 
concerning bad teaching, we present the following: 


“One of the great wants of middle-class education at present is an ideal to work toward. 
Our old public-schools have such an ideal. The model public-school man is a gentleman 
who is an elegant Latin and Greek scholar. True, this may not be a very good ideal, and 
some of our ablest men, both literary and scientific, are profoundly dissatisfied with it. But, 
so long as it is maintained, all questions of reform are comparatively simple. In middle- 
class schools, on the other hand, there is no terminus ad quem. A number of boys are got 
together, and the question arises, not simply Zow to teach, but what to teach. Where the 
masters are not university men, they are, it may be, not men of broad views or high culture. 
Of course no one will suppose me ignorant of the fact that a great number of teachers who 
have never been at a university are both enlightened and highly cultivated ; and also that 
many teachers who have taken degrees, even in honors, are neither. But, speaking broadly 
of the two classes, I may fairly assume that the non-university men are inferior, in these 
respects, to the graduates. If not, our universities should be reformed on Carlyle’s ‘live 
coal’ principle, without further loss of time. Many non-university masters have been 
engaged in teaching ever since they were boys themselves, and teaching is a very narrowing . 
occupation. They are apt, therefore, to be careless of general principles, and to aim merely 
at storing their pupils’ memory with facts — facts about language, about history, about geogra- 
phy, without troubling themselves to consider what is and what is not worth knowing, or what 
faculties the boys have, and how they should be developed. The consequence is, their boys 
get up, for the purpose of forgetting, with all convenient speed, quantities of details about 
as instructive and entertaining as the Propria guae maribus, such as the division of England 
under the Heptarchy, the battles in the wars of the Roses, and lists of geographical names. 
Where the masters are university men, they have rather a contempt for this kind of cram- 
ming, which makes them do it badlly, if they attempt it at all; but they are driven to this 
teaching, in many cases, because they do not know what to substitute in its place. Their 
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own education was in classics and mathematics. Their pupils are too young to have. 
much capacity for mathematics, and they will leave school too soon to get any sound 
knowledge of classics, so the strength of the teaching ought clearly not to be thrown into 
these subjects. But the master really knows no other.’ He soon finds that he is not much 
his pupil’s superior in acquaintance with the theory of the English language, or with history 
and geography. ‘here are not many men with sufficient strength of will to study whilst 
their energies are taxed by teaching, and standard books are not always within reach: so 
the master is forced to content himself with hearing lessons in a perfunctory way out of 
dreary school books. Hence, it comes to pass that he goes on teaching subjects of which 
he himself is ignorant ; subjects, too, of which he does not recognize the importance, with 
an enlightened disbelief in his own method of tuition. He finds it up-hill work, to be 
sure —labor of Sisyphus, in fact — and is conscious that his pupils do not get on, however 
hard he may try to drive them; but he never hoped for success in his teaching, so the want 
of it does not distress him. I may besuspected of caricature, but not, I think, by university 
men who have themselves had to teach any thing besides classics and mathematics.” 

The chapter on “Moral and Religious Education,” though short, is, 
perhaps, one of the most thoughtful in the book. ‘The professor is unmis- 
takably in favor of religious instruction, and favors and thinks that “when 
the prayers are joined with the reading of Scripture, and occasionally short 
addresses, and when the congregation have responses to repeat, and psalms 
and hymns to sing, there is reason to hope that boys will increase not only 
in knowledge, but wisdom and reverence too. Music should be 
carefully attended to, and the danger of irreverence at practices guarded 
against by never using sacred words more than is necessary, and by 
impressing on the singers the sacredness of every thing connected with 
divine worship. Questions combined with instruction may sometimes keep 
up boys’ attention better than a formal sermon. Though public prayer 
should be frequent, this should not be supposed to take the place for private 
prayer. They kneel down, perhaps, with all the talk and play of their 
school-fellows going on around them; and sometimes fear of public opinion 
prevents their kneeling down at ail. A school-master can not teach private 
prayer, but he can at least see that there is opportunity for it.” 

In many respects this is the best manual for teachers we have seen. 
While some of the author’s conclusions should be accepted with caution, 
and while some important matters are not discussed at all, we take pleasure 
in saying that, for the most part, the book has a healthy ring about it, and 
speaks so much that is really good that we can heartily commend it to all 


who wish to prepare themselves to assist in the great work of popular 


education. 





2.—The Logic of Reason. By LAURENS P. HicKoK, D. D., LL.D. Lee & Shep- 
ard, Boston and New York. 1875. 

By a natural division of labor there are three classes of intellectual 

workers: thinkers, observers, and inventors. Dr. Hickok belongs to the 

first class. His place is among the few of this class who think about ¢hink- 
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ing; who seek to discover, not a “track for the thunder’s flash,” but the 
laws of thought, and to lay bare the “eternal and universal” foundations 
of knowledge. Though such laborers are unobtrusive, having no direct 
bearing on material progress, and appealing for approval to a limited class 
of minds, yet they are rightfully assigned a high rank, Error is a factor in 
all human thinking, and he who can reduce it to an infinitesimal quantity 
is a benefactor of the race. Among the thousands sinking in the quicksands 
of skepticism, if one has touched bottom, and has obtained a standing place 
on the solid rock, let him shout “ Eureka!” 

“The Logic of Reason” is a volume which will attract attention for 
two reasons: the reputation of its author and its startling claims. Dr. 
Hickok is the author of “ Rational Psychology,” “ Empyrical Psychology,” 
“A System of Moral Science,” etc. He is well known as a metaphysical 
writer, and stands high as a moralist. Besides, this volume comes to us as 
the product of years, as the fruit of the most thorough culture and the ripest 
scholarship. The reputation of the author renders the claims of the book all 
the more remarkable. These are nothing less than the discovery of a new, 
and the true, system of logic as opposed to Aristotle, Whately, Hamilton, 
Mill, and scores of lesser note. His method is, first, to show the inutility 
of the older forms of abstract logic, of which he gives a fourfold classifica- 
tion, viz.: the logic of mathematics, syllogistic logic, the logic of force, and 
transcendental logic ; and secondly, to explain and establish the logic of 
reason. The following brief statement is from the Preface: 


“A strong conviction that modes of logic at present used can never attain to absolute 
knowledge, but must stop short in confirmed skepticism, puts an imperative upon us to seek 
out a better logic, by which known truths may be held forever sure. And although few, 
comparatively, now see that such better logic is the only way to escape an all-pervading 
skepticism, yet the full belief that the period is not far distant when this must be a general 
conviction, and a new and better logic be a wide-felt want, lays an additional claim upon us 
to do what we may, not only to hasten on this certain issue, but also to do what we can to 
meet this coming want.” 


Surely the conception of this metaphysical campaign is sufficiently bold, 
whatever may be said of the individual skirmishes and battles. The older 
forms of logic are false, and all lead, not to certainty, but skepticism. 
Hitherto we have grasped the logical sword by the blade and not the hilt. 
‘Logicians have not slain the enemies of truth but committed suicide. Now, 
let us consider the merits of the case and how far the author has fulfilled 
this extraordinary expectation. 

We first notice an unpleasant ambiguity in the principal terms, reason 
and Jogic. “Logic of Reason!” Is there any other? Is there a !ogic of 
sensation? of the judgment? or of the imagination? This author, however, 
uses “reason,” or “the reason,” in his other writings as expressive of the 
intuitive faculty, and, probably, though he does not inform the reader, he so 
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uses the word here. But intuition has no need of logic. Its teachings are 
not derived from premises—from any thing logically going before. It is the 
province of intuition to furnish those first ideas and truths from which all 
sound reasoning proceeds. Again, the comprehension of the word “logic” 
must be expanded beyond all ordinary limits in order to include the author’s 
system. Logic, as usually employed, has to do with the ratiocinative faculty. 
It does not vouch for the reality of perceptions, nor the validity of premises. 
It does not judge the judgment nor question the truth of axioms. It elabor- 
ates. It takes the materials furnished and deduces therefrom the implied 
truths. Our knowledge has a threefold origin ; the world without, the world 
within, and the elaboration of the material thus provided. Sensation presides 
over the first, intuition over the second, but reason, of which logic is the 
science, over the third. 

Clearness and accuracy of classification are regarded as essential in a 
scientific treatise ; but, since the author discards the former teachings of 
logic, perhaps we ought not to expect them in this case. Methods or sys- 
tems of logic are resolved into five classes: the logic of mathematics, of the 
syllogism, of transcendentalism, of force, and of reason. What is the basis 
of this arrangement? Is it the method of inference, the subject matter of 
the reasoning, or the system of philosophy to which the logic is allied? 
Does the logic of mathematics exclude the logic of reason? Is the syllo- 
gism excluded from the other systems? If this nebulous classification stood 
alone, it were not so bad; but of necessity it obscures all the subsequent 
discussion. For instance, what can be made out of the “logic of force?” 
Must our logic vary with the subject matter? Have we also a logic of mat- 
ter and another of spirit? There are different kinds of force; is there a 
logic of electricity, of heat, of gravitation, and of light? If these forces are 
convertible, then what would become of these diverse systems of logic? 
Does this “logic of force” refer to the power with which some men draw 
conclusions? 

It is the Aristotelian and the modern belief that there is only one 
method of reasoning, and only one true system of logic. It is not a matter 
of invention but discovery. It is Ae method, and is the same whatever be 
the subject matter about which we employ it. It is equally the belief that 
this reasoning is syllogistic when fully stated. Now, must all this be, in- 
deed, given up? And for what reasons? For several: 1. “It necessarily 
introduces endless contradictions and absurdities when empyrical facts are 
forced into it. Experience gives perpetual change and movement, but its 
abstract representatives in the logical conceptions are changeless and move- 
less.” That is, the logic does not change, but the subject matter does. 
Unfortunate Stagirite, in having discovered the unchanging laws of thought! 
2. It is inconsistent with motion. A body can not move where it is, nor 
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where it is not ; hence, it can not move at all. 3. “Chemistry is perpetually 
breaking logical law.” Our author would say, “so much the worse for the 
logic ;” but we, “so much the worse for the chemistry.” The difficulty 
is, that if ice be seized with syllogistic grasp it may leak away in the form 
of water ; and if the old logician brings his powers to bear on water it may 
disappear in vapor! How the new logic prevents this we are not informed. 
4. Physical science is declared to be hostile to the older logical methods, 
because it has discovered the conservation and convertibility of force, and 
is continually modifying the meaning and extent of genera and species! Of 
course, if terms ever change their meaning, or premises are found to be 
false, the logic is at fault—it ought to prevent this! 5. “The old logic can 
make nothing of space and time ”—can not tell, we suppose, what they are 
made of; whether they are entities or conditions of thought; and, if the 
former, whether matter, spirit, or neither. Can the new logic do any better? 
6. Dr. Hickok teaches that, since, in classification, we rise from the infima 
species to the summum genus by continually leaving off attributes till pure 
being alone remains, and since the higher we rise the less the name of the 
class means, it is better to stop at the species—classification is useless. 
But classification does not affect in the least our knowledge of the things 
classified. It only serves to so group our knowledge that we can command it, 
and hold it in scientific relationship. To one conversant with these sub- 
jects, such objections need no refutation. We shall have to go on reasoning 
in the old way, notwithstanding the “ Logic of Reason.” 

While, in our judgment, the work under review will not rank high as 
a system of logic, the author may have done the world a service in asking 
attention to the importance of that factor in human knowledge furnished by 
the mind itself. The old notion that the mind is a ¢abula rasa, and that 
all our knowledge comes from the outer world through sense, needs con- 
stant denial. The senses could not even be used, much less the material 
they give us understood, without intuitive ideas and truths. Our certitude 
rests upon our confidence in our intuitions. We are so made that we can 
not question axioms. Consciousness is the last link. All our knowledge 
hangs upon it. And yet, the deepest human belief is this, that God is 
truthful; that he made the soul of man to harmonize with the truth. We 
must believe what we do, and if our Maker did not stamp a lie upon our 
nature, then of some things we are certain. 

After all, it is a good thing that nature, both spiritual and material, 
moves on in its own way, however we may differ about its methods and 
dictate laws for its observance. In the midst of our ignorance, gravitation 
still ruled the universe, and men will go on reasoning in the good old way, 
whether they have or have not studied this new logic. 

The publishers have given this volume a most attractive form ; we wish 
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as much could be said for the style. Why is it needful that writers on meta- 
physical subjects should employ such a dry, stilted enigmatical style. What 
can be made out of the phrase “logic of concrete universality?” There is 
a chasm so wide between these words and the writers thought that ordinary 
minds can not bridge it. “A point can not come and stand in my subjec- 
tive consciousness except as I assume, by a mental movement, a certain 
position, and there rest, when such double act in moving to and resting in a 
stable position makes that a fixed point in the consciousness. The stated 
point consists in the intelligent act taking and keeping the fixed position. 
The positing act is thus necessarily not a simple but a complex activity, 
including countéraction by a positing and negation on opposite sides, and 
thereby attaining steadfastness. So holding the intelligence in position, there 
is the conscious point with no motion; and conditional for such posited point 
is such counter-activity.” This may be very profound, but it sadly needs 
translation. Dr. Hickok, doubtless, knows how “a point may come and 
stand in the subjective consciousness,” and, “the counter-action by a posit- 


ing and negating on opposite sides,” and ‘the conscious point with no mo- 


tion,” and we may understand them, too, but alas for the rest of mankind! 


3— The New Testament Commentary. Vol. 1X —Epistle to the Hebrews. By 
R. MILLIGAN, President of the College of the Bible in Kentucky Univer- 
sity. Cincinnati: Chase & Hall. Crown 8vo. 400 pp. 1876. 


WE noticed the first volume of this series in the last number of the 
QuarRTERLY. It will be seen by the number of the present volume that it 
does not follow in regular order. This, however, does not in any way 
interfere with the plan of the work. It was designed in the beginning to 
publish each volume as it was ready, without regard to the place it occupies 
in the series. 

We are especially thankful that the volume on Hebrews was prepared 
so early. The work had just received the finishing touches of the distin- 
guished author when he was calied away from the scene of his labors to 
that reward which is prepared for the faithful in Christ. We doubt not that 
the work will be received as a valuable contribution to Biblical criticism on 
its own merits ; still it will be doubly dear to a host of friends of the 
deceased, who had the highest regard for him personally while living, and 
who now, that he has passed into the spirit land, hold him in most affec- 
tionate remembrance. 

For writing this volume President Milligan possessed some very rare 
qualifications. He was a man of the deepest and most fervent piety.. This 
brought him into close sympathy with our Savior in his mediatorial and 
priestly offices. Then his general and accurate scholarship, his practical 
experience asa teacher, and above all his ardent love for the truth and 
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nothing but the truth, at once made it impossible for him to fail in a work 
of this kind. No one need look for any brilliant exegesis. Nor is the 
volume burdened with new interpretations, or original views. The author 
has aimed to be safe rather than brilliant; faithful to the Divine Spirit 
rather than original, and eminently practical rather than novel. Still, the 
work is not a mere compilation. It shows that the author had decided 
opinions of his own, and these are always freely given when it is thought 
to be necessary. Nevertheless, the work is decidedly conservative. Every- 
where we see stamped upon it this peculiar characteristic of the author’s 
mind. President Milligan was naturally a very prudent man, while his 
profound reverence for the Word of God, and his constant anxiety lest he 
might lead some one astray, tended to quicken the natural bent of his mind, 
and shut out all doubtful interpretations, even where the temptation was 
very great. And it ought to be said furthermore that not only his habits of 
mind, but his studies as well, led him to discredit almost every thing in the 
new school of criticism, and threw him largely upon the old critics for help. 
Hence, his work from beginning to end has the flavor of the old authors, 
and can scarely be accused of containing any thing that is very modern. 
We do not now stop to discuss the advantages or disadvantages of this 
peculiarity. We simply note it as a fact in passing, because it is necessary “ 
to take this into account, in order to have any just appreciation of the work ° 
before us. 

The Introduction to the volume is a clear and, in the main, satisfactory 
discussion of the following questions: I. By whom was the Epistle written ? 
II. Is it, or is it not, of canonical authority? III. To whom was it written ? 
IV. For what purpose was it written? V. When and where was it written? 
VI. In what language was it written? While the first question is more 
elaborately discussed than any of the others, the argument we think is not 
altogether conclusive. It is boldly affirmed that “if it can be shown that 
Paul did not write the epistle, then indeed we may as well give up all 
further inquiry about its authorship, and wait patiently for the revelations 
of the day of judgment.” Had the author been as well acquainted with 
the German school of criticism, as he was with the English, he certainly 
would have modified this statement to some extent at least. But even con-' 
ceding that if Paul did not write the Epistle, its authorship can not be made 
out, it does not follow that we are are any worse off than we are when 
resting the authorship upon such doubtful reasoning as President Milligan 
presents. The remaining portion of the Introduction will be of great 
service to Biblical students, as it compresses into small space some very 
important matters. 

The exegetical part of the work contains some features not in the work 
on Matthew and Mark, by Professor M’Garvey. Each section is preceded 
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by a very full analysis, while parallel passages are placed under the text, 
along with the critical readings. Each section is followed by practical reflec- 
tions, which are always interesting, and sometimes of great value. 

Of course, in a brief notice like this, we can not do justice to the exe- 
getical part of the work. We are frank to say that there are some interpre- 
tations given which we can not indorse, but in the main we think the author 
has succeeded in grasping the divine idea. His treatment of the types, 
especially the tabernacle and its service, is of the highest value. In fact, 
we regard this part of the work as altogether superior to any thing of the 
kind that has come under our notice. President Milligan has made this 
department a special study, and his notes on the tabernacle alone are worth 
more than the price of the volume to any one who wishes to have a clear 
understanding of the new institution. 

As presenting some interesting matters, and as a specimen of the 
author’s style, we present the following “Reflections,” as we find them at 
the conclusion of Chapter VIII: 


“1. What a blessed thing it is to be a subject of the new and better covenant: to enjoy 
its rights and privileges here, and its eternal honors and rewards hereafter. (v. 6.) To have 
Jehovah for our God, to have his laws and ordinances inscribed as a living power on our 
hearts, and to have our sins and iniquities all blotted out through the blood of Christ, know. 
ing at the same time that if ‘our earthly house of this tabernacle were dissolved, we have 
a building of God, a house not made with hands, eternal in the heavens’—what more could 
we desire than this ? 

“2. No irresponsible persons, whether they be infants or idiots, can become members 
of the New Covenant. (v. 11.) For God himself says of its subjects, that they will all know 
him, from the least even to the greatest of them. But such knowledge is above the capacity 
of infants and idiots. And hence, they can never be lawfully received as members of the 
Church of Christ. True, indeed, all who were of the seed of Abraham and of the stock of 
Israel, became members of the Old Covenant by virtue of their birth. But these were but 
types of those who by a birth of water and of the Spirit put on Christ and receive the sign 
and seal of the New Covenant. (Rom. ii, 28, 29; Phil. iii, 3; Col. ii, 9-12; Eph. i, 13, 14.) 
The babes of the New Covenant are therefore the new converts who believe in Christ, and 
obey his commandments. (Mat. xviii, 6.) 

“3, Let it not be supposed, however, that those who die in their infancy are excluded 
from the benefits of Christ’s death and mediation. Byno means: for we say with truth, as 
did Paul, (Rom. v, 15-17.) 

‘In him the tribes of Adam boast 
More blessings than their fathers lost.’ 


Though infants are not proper subjects of the New Covenant, they are nevertheless all 
embraced in the more comprehensive arrangement of the Godhead made for the'benefit of 
all clasess of mankind. Those, therefore, who die in their infancy will be saved, uncondi- 
tionally on their part, through the sacrifice and mediation of the Lord Jesus. ‘ For as by 
the one man’s disobedience the many were made sinners, so by the obedience of the one 
shall the many be made righteous’ (Rom. v, 19) ; that is, so far as it respects the Adamic 
covenant. And hence, it follows that all mankind will in due time be saved, through Christ, 
from the effects of the first transgression. And then will be fulfilled, in its fullest sense, the 
saying of the Psalmist, ‘Out of the mouth of babes and sucklings hast thou ordained 
strength, because of thine enemies, that thou mightest still the enemy and the avenger.’ 
(Psalm‘ viii, 2.) 
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“4. The New Covenant was framed for the benefit of those, and only those, who have 
attained to the years of responsibility. In it and through it we have given all that is really 
necessary to the attainment of life and godliness. He who believes, repents, and is baptized 
by the authority of Christ, into the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Spirit, has the fullest possible assurance that his past sins are all forgiven (Mark xvi, 16; 
Acts ii, 38); and if, giving all diligence, he continue in well doing, he has then also the 
assurance that in the end he will receive an abundant entrance into God’s everlasting king- 
dom. (2 Pet. i, 5-11.) But he who, on the other hand, wilfully neglects these laws and 
ordinances of the New Covenant will just as certainly be banished with an everlasting 
destruction from the presence of the Lord and from the glory of his power. (Mark xvi, 16; 
2 Thess. i, 8,9.) And hence, it follows that every one who has in his possession the Holy 
Scriptures may even now read and understand his destiny. On this point there can be no 
mistake or failure so far as it respectsGod. ‘He is not a man that he should lie, nor is he 
the Son of man that he should repent.’ What a man sows he will most assuredly reap ; 
‘He that soweth to his flesh shall of the flesh reap corruption; but he that soweth to the 
Spirit shall of the Spirit reap life everlasting.’ (Gal. 6. 8.) 

“5. But how is it with the millions who have no knowledge of God, nor of the gracious 
provisions of the New Covenant? Will they be saved, or will they be lost? If lost, it will 
not be on account of the Adamic transgression, for, as we have seen, all will be finally saved 
from it through Christ. Nor will it be on the ground that they have rejected Christ, and 
the offer of salvation through him; for this they have not done. But it will be simply 
owing to their own personal transgressions, many of which they have all corimitted (Rom. 
i, 18-32) ; and from which there is no salvation but through Christ. (Acts iv, £2.) 

“If-saved at all, then, it must be by means of the Gospel. But how can they be saved 
by that of which they have no knowledge? Does not Paul say that the Gospel is the power 
of God for salvation to every one that believeth, because in it 7s revealed God's plan of 
justification by faith in order to faith ? (Rom. i, 16, 17.) And does not the commission given 
by Christ to his apostles, and through them to the Church (Mat. xxviii, 18-20), clearly 
indicate that there is no s..lvation for those who are dead in trespasses and sins (Eph. ii, I-3) 
except through the knowledge and faith of the Gospel? And did not the apostles act con- 
stantly under the influence of this conviction? When charged, as they doubtless often 
were, with being beside themselves in their great zeal to save the world from sin and death, 
the defense which Paul makes in his own behalf and also in behalf of his brethren is simply 
this: ‘The love of Christ constrains us; because we thus judge, that if one died for all, 
then were all dead; and that he died for all, that they who live should not henceforth live 
unto themselves, but unto him who died for them and rose again.’ (2 Cor. v, 14, 15.) On 
no other hypothesis can we explain the labors and teachings of the apostles than that they 

looked upon the whole heathen world as lost, eternally and irrecoverably lost, unless saved 
by the Gospel. That some men may still, under extraordinary circumstances, be saved, as 
were the ancient patriarchs, with a very limited knowledge of God and of his Gospel, we 
may, I think, joyfully concede. But that any one who lives and dies in idolatry can ever 
be admitted to a participation in the honors and privileges of God’s everlasting kingdom, 
seems to me to be quite impossible: for ‘this is eternal life, that they might know thee, the 
only true God, and Jesus Christ, whom thou hast sent.’ (John xvii, 3.) 

‘“‘7, We see, then, the wisdom and benevolence of God in making the Church the 
pillar and ground of the truth (1 Tim. iii, 15) ; the golden candlestick that is to dispense 
the light of the Gospel to the benighted nations of the earth. (Mat. v, 14; Phil. ii, 15; 
Rev. i, 20.) 





4— The French at Home. By ALBERT RHODES. With numerous illustrations. 
New York: Dodd & Mead. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 24mo. 

256 pp. 
THis is a racy, chatty book, that will always keep one awake while 
reading. It is decidedly Frenchy from beginning to end, but it is all the 
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better for that, if we take it for what it isintended tobe. It contains much 
analysis of life and character that is worthy of consideration, and though 
sometimes the views given are exaggerated, still they are not without value. 

We do not know how our American ladies will like the picture, but here 
is what the author says of them as compared with French women: 


“Perhaps the greatest difference between the American and the French woman is in 
the voice. That of the former is pitched in a high key, is thin, often metallic, and rises at 
times almost to a shriek. The Gallic woman’s has more volume, is sympathetic and deeper. 
A harmonious tone in conversation is cultivated, and there are gentle vibrations in the 
timbre, which exert a magnetic influence where there is a desire to please. It is powerful 
in declamation, as in the mouth of a Rachel, and soft and winning in the quiet of private 
life. It is a head-voice in America; in France it is from the chest. The nasal sounds, 
unlike those of New England, come up vibrating from the chest and throat with strong 
support from the mouth, and thus modified are free from the undignified and discordant 
twang of the eastern coast. 

“The face of the American woman is more beantiful than that of any other country. 
It has delicacy of coloring and feature, and finesse and intellectuality in expression ; but 
the body supporting the head, regarded from an artistic and hygienic point of view, is 
inferior. For breathing and digesting, the upper part is lacking in depth. In a word, the 
American is more fragile: she is hardly a Diana, and the French is something more, 
although not the Hebe of Rubens. 

“The French woman’s face is as handsome as that of any other in Europe, and fades 
more slowly. At forty she glides into an eméonpoint with an unwrinkled face and a good 
complexion — at the age when the English woman becomes heavy-necked and frowzy, and 
the American pale and wrinkled. ‘lhe climate has something to do with this, but doubtess 
her nourishing food, generous wine, and out-of-door air, much more. Her mode of living 
contributes thereto — the exercise and development of each function in a more natural and 
sensuous manner than with us. There are ascetic ideas in America which have a tendency 
to retard the physical development of woman; for mind molds matter. The extremes of 
American life are unfavorable to a healthy growth, in its fastness as well as its asceticism, 
where the flesh is corrupted by dissipation, or mortified by certain religious teachings. 
Aside from these causes is a prevalent notion that it is beneath the dignity of man and 
woman to occupy themselves with what they shall eat and what they shall drink. 

“The American has more intellect than her French sister, but the latter has softness 
where she has pertness. There is nervous excitability and cleverness in one, mellowness 
and equality of character inthe other. The forced, brilliant vitality of woman in America 
is subject to fits of reaction, for nature has its limit. In the French woman the mind is 
more even and cheerful, and in the absence of exhaustive and irregular demands made upon 
it the uniform health is better. 

“In qualities of a purely mental character, the equal of the American woman can not, 
perhaps be found in the world; but, with all her knowledge and intellectual activity, she 
lacks that which make the Greeks what they have been, and the French what they are— 
organic cultivation, Intwined in these words are taste and art. A riper civilization, though 
not a purer, shal] invest her with a knowledge of these things, and a harmony of character 
not now possessed ; and with it will come, alas! that decadence in morals which always 
marches on the heels of the beautiful in every age and in every climate. It is sad that such 
heavy tribute should be exacted as the price of an added enjoyment, but art is inexorable. 

“The cultivation of the French woman modulates her voice, gives grace of movement 
in carriage and gesture, and lends a general charm to her person. It imparts that wonder- 
ful tact which prevents her from saying a crude or inappropriate thing, and that taste which 
enables her to say the proper thing at the proper time. In her mouth a compliment is not 
an embellished truth, but an unvarnished fact. Her plastic nature receives the impress of 
those brought in contact with it. She can place herself e rapport with the people of all 
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countries, even with those whose character is foreign to her own, and sympathize with the 
sentiment she meets in those around her. The angular strong-minded woman does not 
exist. The French woman can do nothing that renders her repulsive to the other sex. 
The capable, energetic, speaking woman of America is eccentric and unlovable. The 
chief end of the French woman’s life is to please man ; and she cultivates every feminine 
quality, knowing that what he admires in er is to be unlike Aim. 

We have copied this extract not only because it is sprightly and vigor- 
ous in itself, but also for the reason that it illustrates a style of writing 
which is just now becoming quite popular. We refer to the habit of con- 
trasting. Americans in their personal appearance and manners with the 
people of other nationalities. But before this habit is carried too far we 
would like to ask if it is possible to do this upon strictly ethnological 
grounds. Can it be truthfully said that the American people constitute a 
nation in any such sense as that they may be physically and mentally com- 
pared with the French, Germans, Italians, etc? A people who are so 
decidedly a compound of other nationalities may hardly be said to present 
within a hundred years a very distinct species known as the American 
woman. Still we do not deny that certain peculiarities of living in this 
country, climate, education, etc., etc., may have considerable influence, even 
in a very short time, upon the manners and tastes of both male and 
female. Still it is not probable. that these things could make such differ- 
ence in physical development and mental characteristics as to present a 
national type. We think it would be rather difficult to pick out in this 
country what might with propriety be called an American woman. But even 
admitting that here and there one may be found, it is still true that a large 
proportion of our women are either of foreign birth, or else can boast of an 
ancestry that only recently came from the Old World. 

Mr. Rhodes gives us some charming pictures of French life, and we do 
not know that we have anywhere come across a book of its kind that is more 
heartily enjoyable. 





5.—Outline of the Evolution Philosophy. By. Dr. M. E. CAzELLES. Translated 
from the French by the Rev. O. B. FROTHINGHAM. With an appendix, by 
E. L. Youmans, M. D. New York: D. Appleton; Cincinnati: Robert 
Clarke & Co. 16 mo. 167 pp. 1875. 


Ir is certainly fair that every thing claiming superior advantages for the 
world is entitled to an honest statement and a respectful hearing. We do not 
now propose to discuss the merits or demerits of the evolution philosophy, 
but we claim that a philosophy which has so many distinguished advocates 
is entitled at least to be understood before it is condemned. And yet this 
is just what is not the case in a majority of instances where the doctrine of 
evolution is most severely denounced. Twenty years ago it was condemned 
by almost every body. Now, it is believed by many of the ablest men of 
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science. At first it was little understood and was counted as a groundless 
speculation, but now, as we begin to see what is in it, it is almost universally 
conceded to contain a basis of truth, no matter what may be its final out- 
come. One thing we think all reasonable men will concede ; namely, igno- 
rance of what it really is will not help us to get rid of it. We vote for an 
open field and fair discussion. Hence, we are glad to have just such a 
volume as this outline. In it the evolution philosophy is clearly and con- 
cisely stated. From the various writings upon the subject, and especially 
from the writings of Herbert Spencer, we have collated all that is necessary 
to give a complete understanding of the system, and this much is absolutely 
essential to the formation of any just opinion concerning the matter. We 
think a careful study of this little book might be of great service to a large 
class of pestiferous writers who have been beating the airin a supposed raid 
upon the evolution philosophy. 





6.—My Uncle Toby: His Table-Talks and Reflections. By AN ATTORNEY-AT 
Law. Cincinnati: Hitchcock & Walden. 16mo. 328 pp. 1875. 


TueseE “Table Talks” have generally a very practical point in them. 
As might be expected, where so many subjects are under discussion, they 
sometimes run into very stupid platitudes. But we frequently come across 
a capital thing in its way. One of these we find on Preaching, and is well 
worth a new setting. It is as follows: 


“There is such a thing as acting the part of a mountebank in the pulpit. And it 
would doubtless draw a gaping crowd; but would it subserve the interests of religion? 
And the performance following such a notice as this is quite apt to be of that style. 
There must be a consistency in things; and whoever finds it needful to draw an audi- 
ence in this manner will be likely also to find it needful to keep them by adapting his 
discourses to their expectation thereby excited. He must give them the entertainment to 
which he has invited them, or else there is a deception and cheat, and the disappointed 
herd will scatter again. 

“ At all events, to resort to such thimble-rigging as this, looks to me like a tacit declara- 
tion that the intrinsic merits of the Gospel are too feeble to enlist attention, and must there- 
fore’ be supplemented by such oddities as will appeal to a morbid curiosity. At least this, 
if not more. But I have reason to believe that some preachers practice such methods for 
the sake of gaining a personal notoriety for adroitness and skill ; for it is not, by any means, 
every minister who can say, with the Apostle Paul, ‘We preach not ourselves, but Christ 
Jesus the Lord, and ourselves your servants for Jesus’ sake.’ In all ages of the Church 
have been men loving to attain pre-eminence, and seeking power and place through 
the means of the Gospel ministry,—like selfish politicians, not coveting any*post of danger 
or toil, but that of personal ease or glory. Now, we have need to understand that the 
Gospel was never intended to make any man mighty or famous; but, on the contrary, to 
make all meek and lowly of heart, and to enlist every one in the work of saving souls, 
which can never be effected in the way of self-seeking, but only in that of self-sacrifice. 

‘Preaching is merely a means to this end, and is to be tried by its efficiency in pro- 
moting it. Whatever does not bear directly upon the conversion, purification, and instruc- 
tion of men, as the medium of love toward God and men, may be good logic, science, or 
theology, even; but it is not good preaching. We are first to aim at the regeneration of 
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human nature, implanting therein the principle of true obedience, and then to show what 
obedience is to be rendered. Men are to be created anew, and then put into the way of a 
positive development of character extending through life. 

“Tt is plain to me that you can not scold men into loving, or laugh them into loving, 
or trick them into loving, or draw them to it through mere curiosity. And so, in general, 
sarcastic denunciations, ferocious declamations, quirks or quips of manner, are out of place 
in a Christian pulpit,—although I do not deny that sometimes the evils and sins which 
prevent men from loving may be vehemently condemned ; but always in a dignified style 
and with a Christian temper toward the sinner himself. There is but one way to induce 
love toward God; and that is, to convince men that God loves them. Says the apostle, 
‘We love him because he first loved us.’ 

“T concede that fancy and wit may occasionally have place in pulpit ministrations, in 
order to impart vividness to the promulgation of truth, and thus fix it in the minds of the 
hearers. But to announce beforehand that you are going to be witty, is to spoil the matter 
altogether.” 


None of the chapters in the book are long, and as a great variety of 
matters are talked over, one may take up the volume at odd times and 
generally find pleasure and instruction from its perusal. 





7 — The American Evangelists, D. L. Moody and Ira D. Sankey, in Great Brit- 
ain and Ireland. By JOHN HALL, D. D., New York, and Geo. H. Stuart, 
Philadelphia. New York: Dodd & Mead; Cincinnati, Geo. E. Stevens 
& Co. I2mo. 455 pp. 

WHATEVER may be our views with regard to the methods adopted by 
Messrs. Moody and Sankey in their revival meetings, their wonderful suc- 
cess while in Europe can not be questioned. The evidence on this point is 
all that could be desired. And it appears to us that such extraordinary 
success challenges our respect, even though we are not fully persuaded as to 
the value of final results. 

We are glad to have in a very readable volume a somewhat connected 
history of what they said and did during their visits to Great Britain and 
Ireland. And we think it would be difficult for any one to believe what is 
recorded in this volume without according to the celebrated revivalists the 
purest motives and a high degree of practical good sense. As far as they 
professed to preach the Gospel, we think they were in the main successful. 
We are sorry to notice that their plan did not permit them to tell the whole 
truth. But perhaps in the present divided state of Christendom it was not 
best to do this. This might have cut off the ears of the people and com- 
promised the real purpose of their mission. Hence, we do not find fault 
with them for what we regard as only a partial presentation of the truth. 
We are thankful that so much of the truth as was presented was in the 
right direction, and that a reformation in the old revival system has been 
started which we hope will be of great value in the future to the cause of 
religion. 

We do not know by what authority these men are called evangelists. 














They certainly have little or nothing in common with the evangelist of the 
New Testament. But if they are evangelists just because they announce 
the glad tidings, then they can not be called evangelists in distinction from 
other preachers. It might be well to be a little careful how we use New 
Testament terms without their original meaning. 





8 — The Life of Rev. Thos. A. Morris, D. D., Late Senior Bishop of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church. By REv. JOHN F. Maruay, A. M. With an intro- 
duction by BisHop E. S. JANES. Cincinnati: Hitchcock & Walden. 12mo. 
407 pp. 1875. 

BisHop Morris was one of the great men of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. We do not say that he was a profound scholar or a deep thinker, 
for he was neither. But he was what was infinitely better ; he was a man 
of fine common sense, quick perception, and earnest nature ; indomitable 
will, plucky and persevering, and a presence that gave him commanding 
influence in whatever circle he moved. In other words, he was a practical 
man, knew the times in which he lived, and knew how to meet all the exi- 
gencies that might arise. Withal he was brave and self-possessed, and, 
spurred on as he was by a conscientious devotion to the work committed 
to his hands, it is not surprising that his influence was very great among 
the religious people with whom he was associated. 

The volume before us tells the story of his life in a very pleasant style. 
And in looking over the pages we are at once struck with the great amount 
of active labor performed by Mr. Morris. But he was prepared for all this 
by the circumstances of his early life. The hardships, toils, and privations 
which were connected with his youthful days doubtless had much to do in 
helping him to endure and conquer during his subsequent life. He was 
emphatically a self-made man, and this record of his life, while highly im- 
portant to the members of his Church, may be read with interest and profit 
by all who delight to trace the rising of genius over difficulties that are 
always in its pathway. ‘The book is beautifully printed, and contains a 
fine steel engraving of the subject. 





9—A Pastor's Recollections. By Rev. T. G. DASHIELL, Rector of St. Mark’s 
Church, Richmond, Va. New York: D. Appleton & Co. Cincinnati: 


Robert Clarke & Co. 1I2mo. 208 pp. 1875. 


ALMosT every pastor with his daily contact with the people has experi- 
ences that would be both interesting and profitable to others, if he had time 
to record them and put them into literary shape. We suppose very few 
classes of men see more of human nature as it really is than those who 
visit from house to house, instructing the living and giving religious conso- 
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lation to the dying. Some have supposed that the preacher sees only the 
best side of things, and can not, therefore, be acquainted with the whole 
circle of human life. This is a mistake. A preacher may not visit all the 
places where human nature is exemplified, but he sees quite enough in the 
sphere in which he moves to answer all the practical purposes of a thor- 
ough knowledge of the world. 

We are glad we have these recollections. They are not only interesting 
in themselves, but they may suggest to others to “go and do likewise.” 
The subjects discussed are generally in the form of conversations, and hence 
have all the interest of living pictures. It may readily be seen that the 
pastor is a man of kind heart, extensive knowledge of men and things, and 
a practical mind that takes advantage of every favorable circumstance to 
help him in his ministry. 


12.—The Science of Music; or, the Physical Basis of Musical Harmony. By 
SEDLEY TAYLOR, M. A., Late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 16mo. 


169 pp. 1875. 


Tuis little volume makes an honest effort to bring the science of music 
to the comprehension of the masses. We hope that it may be successful 
in a large degree ; and yet we can not say that we have much confidence 
in the result. Music, as we have it nowadays, is entirely too much of an 
art, or, in other words, too much of a performance. Soul and expression 
are made to suffer in order to give place to execution. Our principal 
teachers are Germans, Frenchmen, or Italians, and these are the most ex- 
pert performers in the world. With these, whatever is not difficult of exe- 


cution can scarcely be called music. In this way real music has been 


pushed out of the way and in its place we have the nonsensical rattle- 
trap of what is called the music of the future. This last requires skill in 
execution, and this at once commends it to our expert performers. They 
are the teachers ; hence, it is not strange that our children soon lose their 
taste for real music and cry aloud for that which is a pure perversion. 
Whatever will lead us to simplicity in music will perform the first act in a 
greatly needed reformation, and will give a hopeful promise that the music 
of the future will have a short life. 


13.— Young Folks’ History of the United States. By THOMAS WENTWORTH 
HIGGINSON. lliustrated. Boston: Lee & Shepard. New York: Lee, 
Shepard & Dillingham. 16mo. 370 pp. 1875. 


Just such a work as this is needed. In fact, it is worth a whole library 


of many books intended for the young. Our children may read this and 
VoL. VII.—36 
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become acquainted with the history of our country, and be just as well 
entertained as in reading worthless trash intended merely to make the nerves 
tingle and feed the imagination with poisonous food. 





14.—Lioya’s Topographical and Railway Map of Europe. Projected by J. T. 
Litoyp. New York and London: E. Lloyd. 1874. 

WE are glad to be able to commend this map in the highest terms. It 
is just what every scholar wants in his library, and every business man in 
his counting-room. All the recent changes made in the national affairs in 
Europe are clearly marked on this map. We think it is trustworthy in 
every respect, and as such we take pleasure in commending it to the public. 
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1.—La Religion Romaine, d’? Auguste aux Antonins. Par GASTON BOISSIER. 
Tome 11. (The Roman Religion, from Augustus to the Antonines. Vol. II.) 
Paris: Hachette & Co. 8vo. pp. 464. 1874. 

THE first volume of this work has already been noticed in a preceding 
number of the CHRISTIAN QUARTERY.* We have now before us the second 
volume, which concludes this admirable work. It is not necessary to repeat 
what we said in the notice of the first volume of the great value and the 
eminent literary excellency of this treatise, and of the high qualities of the 
author. This second volume embraces the following chapters: “ Roman 
Philosophy after Augustus ;” “The Teaching of Seneca;” “Seneca and 
St. Paul ;” “ Roman Philosophy after Seneca ;” “ Roman Theology ;” “ Ro- 
man Society in the times of the Antonines”—The Upper Classes, The 
Women, The Lower Classes and the Popular Associations, The Slaves ; 
“Conclusion” —The Roman Religion in the Second Century. 

The erudition, patient research, just judgment, and clear views of the 
author, are manifest throughout the volume ; and the further we read, the 
more we learn to appreciate. . As we said before, the subject of this work 
will never cease to be of very great interest to the human mind, especially 
to the earnest student of the Christian religion and its great early history. 
But we must not repeat. 

We propose to give a few passages from the present volume as illustra- 
tions of its contents and character, and to excite an interest in it. 


* July, 1875. 
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The chief representative of Roman philosophy in the Augustan age, 
coincident with the birth of Christianity, was Cicero, the great eclectic phi- 
losopher, who collected in himself, matured, and taught his nation all that 
the Roman mind had reached at that day, in the knowledge of all the 
things that were embraced in philosophy, including all there was of theology, 
that is, the knowledge of God and of divine things. To know what the 
Roman mind had attained to, then, we need only read with attention the 
numerous productions of Cicero,—the richest literary store left to us of that 
period. Our author justly says: 


“Philosophy did not succeed in establishing itself finally at Rome until Cicero ; until 
then its situation had been very uncertain. The ground was uncongenial to it; it had not 
succeeded in taking root init. ‘It was Cicero that obtained for it the right of citizenship 
in a state where it was yet but a stranger.’ He was himself surprised at the success which 
his philosophical writings had obtained, and he tells us that they were better received than 
he had expected.* The circumstances of the time indeed were such as to give him readers ; 
they were all those statesmen whom the government of Cesar kept, like himself, removed 
from public affairs, and who occupied the leisure thus afforded them in reading his works. 
They found in these, collected with wonderful talent, the discoveries which Grecian wisdom 
had made during several centuries of meditation. Cicero’presented them at once all the 
results of this long labor. This explains how his books, the first which Roman philosophy 
had given to the public, contained it complete; it is for this reason that after him, at least 
so far as important theories and fundamental principles were concerned, there was so little 
progress yet to be made. 

“ Cicero believes in the existence of God, and establishes it on the consent of all peoples. 
‘There is no nation so savage,’ says he, ‘that even when it does not know what god it 
should have, does not know that it ought to have one.’ This God has created man and has 
given him the qualities which he possesses. He is composed of a body perishable, and of 
a soul immortal ; ‘the soul of man is man himself ;’ therefore we ought, above all things, to 
care for it. The body is a prison that holds it and restrains it, and it only begins to live 
when it is delivered from it ; ‘therefore, what we call death is only the beginning of life.” All 
men are composed of the same elements, created by the same God, and for the same end ; 
they are all like each other t (Cicero did not except slaves) ; and there is no one who, hav- 
ing taken nature for his guide, can not arrive at virtue. Their common origin makes it their 
duty to help each other. ‘Nature directs man to do good to his fellow being, whoever he 
may be, for this single reason, that he is man like himself.’ Doubtless vengeance, when we 
are injured, is not altogether forbidden, on the condition that it is exercised with moderation ; 
but the forgetting of wrongs is worth more. ‘Let us not listen to those who tell us that we 
must avenge ourselves with mortal hatred against our enemies, and that these violent 
hatreds show that we have spirit ; on the contrary, nothing is more worthy of praise, nothing 
is more becoming a generous spirit, than gentleness and pardon,’ ‘lhe rights of war, even, 
have their bounds; ‘it is a duty to spare after a victory those who were not cruel during the 
combat.’ The wise man should unite himself to his fellow beings with a bond of good will, 
and by his fellow beings he should understand all men. He ought not to limit his affections 


* His remark, referred to here by M. Boissier, is interesting: ‘I considered it good for the sake of the 
republic itself,” he says, “ to make our fellow-citizens acquainted with philosophy, since I considered it a matter 
of great interest to the honor and glory of the State, that such important and excellent things should be given 
them also in the Latin tongue. And I have so much less cause to regret my undertaking, since | readily per- 
ceive how many I have incited, not only to learn, but also to write; for many who had enjoyed Greek instruc~ 
tion, could not communicate, to their fellow-citizens, in the Latin language, what they had learned.”’—De 
natura Deorums, i, 4. 

+ Cicero’s words are very strong: “Wzhil est enim unum uni tam simile, tam par, quam omnes inter 
nosmetipsos sumus.’’—For there is not one thing so like any other one thing, so equal to it, as we all are among 
ourselves —De legibus, i, 10. 
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by the walls of his little city where he was born, but extend them over the whole world, and 
consider himself a citizen of that great State which comprehends the whole earth.’ 

“These ideas constituted, for two centuries, the vital support of the Roman philosophy: 
It scarcely added any thing to them, and we find in Cicero, in germ, almost all the principles 
which Seneca and Marcus Aurelius developed. Only these represent them in another man- 
ner, and give them more life, and set them forth with a tone of deeper conviction. They are 
no longer, mere brilliant propositions which the author seems to have chosen to exercise his 
eloquence, and from which he does not appear to intend to draw any profit for himself;— 
we feel that they now lead to practical consequences, and that they have entered into the 
actual use of life. It is thus, that while preserving, as the essential, the ideas of their prede- 
cessors, they seem to have presented them new. The new aspect which they assume with 
these later philosophers comes from the events that the philosophy has passed through, and 
from the manner which it was then taught.” 

The great moralist, Seneca, stands pre-eminent as the representative of 
the moral and religious philosophy of the age of Nero,—of the progress that 
the Roman philosophy had made from the days of Cicero to that period. 
Certain elevated points in the moral teachings of Seneca, that seem to 
approach the moral doctrines of Christianity, induced some of the Christian 
writers of the fourth century—and thence onward—to believe that Seneca 
had heard Paul and learned from him,—indeed: that he had been the disci- 
ple of the great apostle of the Gentiles. The debate on this question of 
history has been long and exhaustive. It is one of those subjects of discus- 
sion, which, from the very darkness that surrounds them, are never settled, 
Some writers of our own age, like De Maistre and De Rossi, have come 
vigorously to the charge anew to the support of this story that was supposed 
to have definitely exploded. A writer like Boissier, so thorough in researches, 
so impartial, and so strict in judgment, could not come to any other con- 
clusion than against the truth of this story. It is easily understood that the 
Christian writers, from the third century downward, when Christianity began 
to become popular, should become fond of the idea that this and that emi- 
nent heathen had learned from the Christian teachers and yielded to their 
influence. It flattered the pride of the Christians of the triumphant age of 
the Church. Parallels to this we often witness now with fond religionists. 
Our author has treated at length, and with remarkable clearness, this ques- 
tion of Seneca and Paul,—not simply as to the truth of the story of their 
personal relations,—but what is more important, the relations of Seneca’s 


" teachings and those of Christianity, as represented by Paul. 


“The fathers of the Church of the three first cencuries never said any thing of the rela- 
tions of Seneca and St. Paul, although it would have been very natural to speak of it when 
they were celebrating the great acts of the apostle and enumerating his conquests. Seneca 
is for them a philosopher like any other, and his name, when they cite it, is not surrounded 
with more respect than that of Cicero or Plato. Tertullian, alone, in speaking of him, uses 
an expression which at first seems to be equivocal. ‘ He is often one of us,’ says he, Seneca 
s@pe noster; but these words simply mean, that at times his opinions approach Christianity, 
and it is in the same sense that Justin Martyr calls Heraclitus and Socrates Christians. It 
is, moreover, probable, that from this epoch, more than one believer, struck like Tertullian, 
with the moral elevation, the noble impulses of humanity, the religious tone, of Seneca, 
deeply regretted that he had not known the New Testament teaching. With what ardor 
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would he not have embraced Christianity, who seemed to have had such presentiments of 
it. It was not doubted, with Lactantius, ‘that he would have become a worshiper of the 
true God, if he had been instructed how to become one.’ The imagination was delighted 
in completing a conversion which appeared more than half accomplished ; and, as believers 
seemed to see in him a sympathy for the new religion, they sought instinctively some way 
of putting him in communication with it. It was precisely to the point, that the apostle 
of the Gentiles, the same who had once addressed the Areopagus and preached Jesus in 
the city of the philosophers, had lived and preached at Rome during the life-time of Seneca 
Nothing was easier than to suppose that they had met, talked together, and thus to place 
face to face ancient wisdom and the new face. The coming together of such men was 
natural ; it seemed very reasonable to those enlightened minds, who, while they had become 
Christians, yet had retained some taste for the old philosophy. But if such a meeting was 
even imagined then,—of which there is no proof,—it was only a romance or a dream; in 
the fourth century, ardent men strove to make it a reality.” 


In the thorough treatment of his great question—the religion of Rome— 
the author is necessarily brought to consider the question of slavery among 
the Romans. The study of this institution, as it has existed among men, 
will never cease to be one of first interest to the philosopher and the thought- 
ful student of history. The fact that it has existed so generally over the 
earth, in almost all times and all stages of human development, itself, at 
once, challenges attention ; and in the light of the philosophical, moral, and 
religious views of a people we are to study the developments and manifesta- 
tions of their social and political life,—for the internal and external life of a 
people are almost always in intimate, inseparable, vital relation, as are also 
the philosophy, morality, and religion of a people. The history of slavery in 
the Pagan nations among whom Christianity established itself, and of the 
effect of Christianity on this institution, is most interesting and instructive. 
Our author discusses this topic at considerable length and with his usual thor- 
oughness and freedom. We have room only for the concluding paragraphs. 


“ What strikes us most when we study Roman society, is that the greatest part of the 
vices which devoured it and destroyed it, came from slavery. We have seen that it favored 
the corruption of the higher classes ; that in habituating man always to count on the activity 
of others, it paralyzed his forces and brought the spirit of slumber on his will. Tt is guilty 
also of having cherished in the spirits of men a contempt of human life. Cruelty is readily 
learned ; I believe that naturally man repels it; but it gains ground by example. It may 
be said that there was, in the houses of the rich, a public school of inhumanity. The slave 
suffered a long time from this, and the master also became finally its victim. If the mass, 
under the Czesars, saw with indifference so many illustrious persons perish, is it not because 
tortures and death were nothing new to them, and that when men were accustomed no 
longer to respect man in the slave, men were less indignant in seeing it outraged in the 
great lord? One of the greatest reproaches, further, that can be made against slavery, is 
that it formed that miserable people of the empire that we meet with such loathing in the 
accounts of Tacitus. Its baseness and cowardice do not astonish us when we remember 
its origin. It came forth from servitude ; it is slavery that made it, and naturally made it 
for slavery. Not only did its abasement and its political indifference make the tyranny of 
the Czsars possible, but the memory of the many acts of injustice it had suffered, must have 
nourished in its bosom sentiments of bitterness and hostility that exposed society to perils 
that it did not dream of. If there has been no servile war after Spartacus, it is neverthe- 
less true that slavery entertained a kind of permanent conspiracy against public safety. It 
was, above all, the most decided enemy of that spirit of succession and tradition which had 
constituted the force of the Roman race. The slave who had no roots in the soil of Rome, 
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whose memories and affections were elsewhere, never hesitated, when he became a citizen, 
to extend his hand to the customs of the stranger and to introduce them into the State. 
While the statesmen, and persons of note, exhausted themselves in maintaining what 
remained of the old spirit and the old usages, there was going on, beneath, in the common 
classes, constantly recruited from the slaves, a continual work to destroy them. It is thus, 
as we have seen, that by means of this secret and powerful influence, the new religions were 
so easily spread through the empire. ; 

“No one then seemed to have perceived the extent of the evil ; and as the depth of it was 
not measured, only very incomplete remedies were applied against it. Efforts, often salu- 
tary, were made to ameliorate the condition of slaves. Some guaranties were granted 
them against their masters; the philosophers proclaimed, and all recognized with these, 
that they were men; the lawyers even wrote in the codes that slavery is contrary to nature. 
It seems that this principle, if all its consequences had been drawn and accepted, ought, 
some day, to have fed to its abolition ; but when would this day have come, or would it ever 
have come, if the old world had continued? We are tempted to doubt it, when we see with 
what slowness every progress has been made, and how often, without motive, humanity went 
backward. Even in the most enlightened times, when opinion seems to push forward with 
greater force toward liberal measures, it happens that all at once the ruling power, obeying 
other ideas, becomes again severe or cruel, or that it floats between rigor and indulgence, 
without being able to decide, which way to go. It was under Augustus, at the moment when 
manners became milder, when humanity seemed to triumph, that a decree of the senate 
ordained, that when a master is assassinated by his servants, all those who passed the night 
under the same roof, innocent or guilty, shall be put to death. We are not less surprised 
in seeing, under Constantine, in the full triumph of Christianity, the legislation, which since 
the Antonines had been greatly softened, come back all at once to the old severities against 
the slaves These sudden turns made them lose, in a moment, all the ground which they 
had gained during centuries,—and every thing had to be begun anew. Let us add, that the 
measures taken to protect the slaves did not always have the efficacy that was expected. 
- . «+ « The abolition of this institution was one of those radical reforms which were 
hardly to be expected in the regular course of things; and it is, perhaps, proper for us here 
to repeat what we have so often had occasion to say, that a change so profound, which no 
one desired nor foresaw, could not be accomplished, except by one of those revolutions 
which renew the world.” 


We conclude with a passage from the last chapter. 


“Tt was Christianity which gave a full satisfaction to all the confused wants which the 
world felt and the ancient religions could only partially satisfy. In it the unity of God is 
complete ; it accepts it without reserve, it proclaims it without compromise and without 
concealment. It regards morality as inseparable from religion,—or rather as religion itself. 
It gives full freedom to prayer, and commands that we should address God from the depth 
of our hearts, and not from the lips only. It has no secret initiations, reserved only for a 
small number of elect; no concealed doctrine which is to be revealed only to a few; it 
teaches its mysteries to all the faithful without distinction. ‘With us,’ says one of the 
Fathers, ‘it is not only the rich who have access to wisdom ; we give it to the poor and with- 
out price. Whoever wishes to learn, can enter.’ This instruction, so freely given, consists 
not in subtle discussions and in ingenious hypotheses, but in clearly defined doctrines. For 
the first time, all the problems which disturb the spirits of men, receive a formal and defini- 
tive solution. To the variations and uncertainties of the philosophical sects, Christianity 
is proud to oppose the firm unity of its doctrine; andas it well knows that it will attract 
to itself all those who are desirous to find rest from their doubts and to find peace of soul, 
it maintains this peace by separating, without hesitation, from its faith, all those who stray 
from its doctrine. Presented in this clear and authoritative form, sustained by a divine 
authority, these great truths, which?the sages but dimly saw and debated in the shadows 
of the schools, spread every-where. They become familiar to the ignorant and the poor, 
and penetrate even to the most savage nations, whither neither the science of the Greeks 
nor the arms of the Romans had yet come.” 
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The author does not believe that Christianity was but the continuation 
and perfection of heathen wisdom ; but yet, he holds, and this is true, that 
in the divine purpose and providence, the way was wonderfully prepared for 
its spread and acceptance among men. 


“Philosophy had propounded the greatest problems, and had not been able to solve 
them ; religion had awakened the minds of men without satisfying them. Once started they 
desired to reach the end; they were excited, troubled, full of unsatisfied desires and rest- 
less expectations, hungry for faith, ready to follow without hesitation those who offered 
finally to bring them those precious blessings, for which a hunger had been excited in them, 
which they had been made dimly to see, but which had not been given them—peace and 
faith. ‘Christ can come,’ said Prudentius, ‘the ways are prepared for him.’ 

“Where I to sum up the conclusions to which this study has brought me, I need only 
cite a word of Saint Augustine, that seems to me to indicate very happily the consequences 
of all this labor of men’s minds, and the condition in which Christianity found the world. 
He relates, in his ‘ Confessions,’ that he had been all given up to the futilities of rhetoric 
and the dissipations of a worldly life, when he read the ‘ Hortensius’ of Cicero. ‘lhis work 
awakened his soul, which had been asleep, and gave it a taste for serious studies. ‘I then 
arose, O Lord,’ says he, ‘to return to thee.’* These words apply to many others beside him. 
It might be said, that in the first century the entire world ‘had risen up’ under the impulse 
of the religious spirit and of philosophy ; it was on its feet, in motion, and without knowing 
Christ, it was already on the way to Christianity.” 





2.—Der Kampf des Christenthums mit dem Heidenthume. Bilder aus der Ver- 
gangenheit as Spiegelbilder fuer die Gegenwart. Von GERHARD UHLHORN, 
Dr. Theol., Ober-Consistorialrath in Hannover. Zweite durchgesehene 
Aujfiage. (The Contest of Christianity with Paganism. Pictures from 
the Past, as Instructive Illustrations for the Present. By GERHARD 
UnLuHoRN, Dr. Theol.,, Counselor of the Upper Consistory, in Hanover.) 
Second Revised edition. Stuttgard: 1875. 


THE greatest and grandest conflict in the history of the world thus far 
has been the one indicated by the title of this book. In the heathen world 
religion, that greatest power among men, was always united, in a common 
life, with the State — with the whole social, civil, and political life of the 
nations ; and all the nations, however diverse in the forms of their religions, 
were in concord, as regards these, by one common feeling of toleration 
and respect. As old as were these nations, so old, also were their religions. 
Christianity, at its birth, so wonderfully weak in all appearance, wholly 
without the support of any human power, even in its first home opposed by 
the power of the land, had against it the entire world; a friendship, any 
kind of reconciliation was impossible ; it was to be a mortal struggle, in 
which the one or the other would have to go down. Christianity could 
wield only moral force, and in the hands of a very few, new and undiscip- 
lined in the power and skill of the great strifes of men. Paganism had 
every human power on its side. How often do our Savior’s words in the 
Evangelists indicate his full consciousness of this complete, mortal: conflict 


* Surgere caperam, ut ad te redirem. 
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between his kingdom and “the world.” The history of his kingdom since 
his day in the most wonderful manner, confirms the truth of his words. 
Christianity stood entirely alone in the tremendous battle ; for even God’s 
chosen people, in whose bosom it was born, and with whose history and 
religion it was most intimately and essentially united —this history, this 
religion and people that were Christ’s “own” (John i. 11), not only “did not 
receive him,” but even joined in bloody fury with the pagan nations, “ the 
Gentiles,” in this war against the Messiah and his kingdom, as predicted 
in their own sacred Psalms. (Ps. ii.) It was the impious, guilty union, 
already foreshadowed, when “ Pilate and Herod were made friends ” against 
Jesus, to condemn him. 

The history of this mighty conflict, that stretched over a world and 
across centuries, is now so far off in time, that, except as it is in very 
narrow limits before us in the old Testament, its great events and the spirit 
and mode of this conflict are present only to those who go back, and by 
diligent study live in those eventful days and become eye-witnesses of the 
scenes of this war of three centuries. The interest in this history can never 
perish in the hearts of Christians. Besides—and this is a special point the 
author of this book has before him—the opposition of the world to the 
Church of Christ is in many respects essentially ever the same, as it is really 
but the continued warfare waged by Satan against “the Lord and his 
Christ.” We never can forget the past, we never can lay aside its use; it is 
our perpetual teacher, and we must refer to it for light and direction in the 
life and duties of our own day, to the end of time. ‘This is wisdom ; the 
past is not dead, nor can it be buried. ‘The mighty interests and concerns 
of successive future ages, and the diligent care of earnest men, will not let 
these past eventful ages slumber in darkness and death, but will ever, with 
loud voice, bid them arise and live, and speak to us again! In the cycles 
of history, the same great questions come back to us again for discussion 
and solution. Many questions, which in the controversies of to-day, unbe- 
lief is raising against Christian faith, and that are vaunted as new, were 
prominent in the debate between Christianity and paganism in the days of 
the great battle between the two; they finally yielded to Christian truth and 
passed away only to arise again in later days, with new names and preten- 
sions. It is most interesting and instructive, as well as reassuring, to notice 
and study this cyclical movement in human thought. It is a confirmation 
of the remarkable words of the Preacher, in the beginning of Ecclesiastes, 
and of his declaration that “there is nothing new under the sun.” ‘These 
thorough, candid studies of the conflict of Christianity with paganism. are 
an inevitable fruit of the great controversies of to-day, when the old heathen 
ideas are revived and are made to wage over again their ancient war against 
the truth of God. ‘The more thorough and broad these studies, the more 
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welcome they will be, and the more profitable to the faith of the Bible. It 
is Christian men, that with fearless confidence thus bring back again to 
these late generations the living pictures of the great days of the long, hard- 
fought conflicts of Christianity with its early enemies. 

The several chapters of this book declare the wide scope and the import- 
ant central topics it embraces in its discussions. They are the following: 
First Book, 1. The Religious Condition of the Heathen World; 2. Its 
Moral Condition ; 3. ‘The Christians—This is a description of the two con- 
tending powers. Second Book, 1. The First Collision ; 2. The Christians 
Before the Courts ; 3. The Reaction ; 4. The General Persecutions. Zhird 
Book, t. The Decisive Struggle ; 2. The Victory ; 3. The Last Reaction of 


Heathenism. 
It is instructive to see how God had been preparing the world for the 


advent and the dissemination of the Kingdom of Christ. The very univer- 
sality of the Roman empire was, certainly, in the divine providence, an im- 
portant means for the universal dissemination of the religion of Jesus Christ. 


Our author says: 


“Tn no point is the providential importance of the Roman empire more strikingly man- 
ifest than in this universality. 

“Humanity develops itself in nations, in the Christian times as well as in the pre- 
Christian. ‘God has determined the foreordained times and the bounds of their habita- 
tions ;’ with these words Paul, in the opening of his discourse at Athens, opens to us a 
view into the divine government, and the guidance of the nations, of which they themselves 
are unconscious. ; 

“In the Roman empire the old separate nationalities disappear more and more; not 
only those of the subjected peoples, but in fact the Roman nationality itself. The old Ro- 
man families die out, provincials take their place, and soon even the emperors are provin- 
cials. The distinction between Romans and non-Romans is obliterated, and more and more 
the right of Roman citizenship is shared also by provincials. As it is with the old-Roman 
manners and customs, so also with old-Greek. Pure Greek life and manners gives way 
and Hellenism takes its place. ‘The Roman colony of Corinth rises above Athens ; the Hel- 
lenized cities of Asia Minor are more important centers than the old centers of culture of 
Greece proper. More completely still do the subjected nations of the West yield up their 
nationalities. . . . . 

“‘ Every-where culture becomes common. Innumerable schools furnish to wide circles 
the means of knowledge which had hitherto been accessible to but few. Cheapness of 
books, ready access to public libraries, aid in the same direction. In Rome Cesar already 
had projected the plan of a public library; Asinius Pollio executed it. In the Temple of 
Liberty he founded the first public library of Rome. Augustus founded two others, to 
which later a large number more was added. Knowledge now assumes an encyclopzdical 
character ; an educated man of this time must be familiar with every thing. All branches of 
science are cultivated ; grammar, antiquities, agriculture, and military science. Character- 
istic are the particularly diligent attention given to universal history ; and the peculiar pre- 
dilection for geography. ‘The field of vision is enlarged ; and while the old Greek and Ro- 
man had an interest only in their own people and land, the Roman of the period of the 
empire has an interest for every thing,—for foreign peoples and lands, for the plants and 
animals of distant regions. In Rome, unknown animals and other remarkable things of 
foreign lands are exhibited to immense concourses of people. ‘The emperors themselves 
encouraged these exhibitions. ‘Ihe natural products of different countries are exchanged,— 
thus Gaul received the olive and the grape. Travels become fashionable. He that had not 
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visited Greece and the Orient was not reckoned among cultivated men. As in our own 
times, so they also had their manuals of travel for tourists, in which was noted down every 
thing worth seeing,—the temples, the statues, paintings, antiquities—all that was of interest 
to the intelligent traveler. . . . . Every thing relating. to foreign lands was sought 
after and read with avidity.” 


And in this great Roman world, too, embracing so many nations, there 
was at this time, too, a strange longing for a higher, fuller good, a truer 
satisfaction, than the heathen religions had been able to supply. It was a 
hungering and thirsting,—in much darkness and death of soul it is true,— 
and under a terrible burden of sin,—nevertheless a real hungering and 
thirsting after a salvation, as yet never known and tasted by them. It was 
that groping of souls in darkness that Paul describes in his discourse on 
Mars’ Hill, that “ seeking after God, if haply they might feel after him and 
find him.” How often, every-where, do we’ find this longing uttered, often 
with deepest sadness, in the Greek and Roman writers of that period ; and 
sometimes even at a much earlier date, as in the case of Socrates and 
Plato, and their disciples. The old pagan world of Greece and Rome had 
begun to feel the vanity of their gods and religious worship, and to grow 
weary of them. ‘These doubts, this aching void, often they try to fill up by 
seeking after new gods and a new worship. 


“Nothing proves more conclusively that the people, too, had already begun to lose 
confidence in its gods than the astonishing number of foreign religions, or of objects and 
forms of worship, that was invading Rome at this time. For, with the common people, the 
place of the lost faith is not filled up by philosophical convictions, as with the educated, but 
rather either an entire indifference to all religious worship supervenes, or, since such a void 
can not long be endured, the old gods are exchanged for new ones, in the hope that these 
may do more for them than the old, ‘The religious life in the first days of the empire had 
already become very much changed from that of the preceding period. It is no longer 
simply the old, venerable colleges of priests that are seen, the strict vestals that guard the 
sacred fire, augurs and haruspices that inquire into futurity. In the streets are seen wan- 
dering about the Ga//i,—the priests of the great goddess Cybele, that has migrated to 
Rome. Howling, with disheveled hair, they scourge themselves bloody with thongs, beat . 
the sound'ng cymbals, and offer, for the gift of a hundred eggs, to avert the autumnal dis- 
eases. There are seen the priests of the Egyptian Isis, in long linen garments, with the 
dog’s mask on their faces, and the characteristic rattle, the Z/s¢rum, in their hands. The 
Roman ‘ladies are seen crowding to the synagogue of the despised Jews, and many a Roman 
celebrates the Jewish Sabbath, hoping by this means to secure the favor of Jehovah. All 
manner of soothsayers, Chaldeans, astrologers, people that pretend to be in possession of 
oriental wisdom, fill the city. Roman soldiers worship an entirely new god whom they have 
brought home from their expeditions against the pirates,—the Persian god of light, Mithras,— 
although at first only in secret, while officially they faithfully attend the services of the Ro- 
man divinities. It is a perfect Babel of religions. Scarcely a form of religious service is to 
be found that has not its adherents here. Even the lowest form of heathenism,—fetichism,— 
is revived. ‘Ihe Emperor Nero, after he had become weary of the goddess Astarte, worships 
no longer any divinity, but wears an amulet that he had received as a present. ‘The ruler 
of the universal empire, that embraced in it all culture, has become a fetich worshiper ! 

ris “It is one of the most remarkable phenomena that we here see. The old world 
has lost confidence in the divinities it has worshiped for centuries, and this distrust is 
daily increasing. The time of confident assurance is past, and a time of seeking and inquir- 
ing has come. Men seek and inquire after new gods, after gods that can give what the 
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old ones had vainly promised. The more remote the origin of a god,—the more ancient 
mysterious, and strange his worship, the better he is,—the greater the hope that he may be 
the right one. Especially, we may notice, that it is Oriental divinities that have the most 
adherents. It is a reflux from the East to the West. If, since the days of Alexander the 
Great, Greek-Roman culture had penetrated deeply into the Orient ; if the gods of Olympus 
had their temples by the side of the fantastic deities of Syria and the animal-gods of Egypt, 
crowding these out of their places or putting them into the shade, the stream now flows 
back, and the gods of the Orontes and of the Nile gain position in Greece and Rome, in 
in Gaul and on the Danube. And this refluent tide, too, is a preparation for Christianity. 
The true God is preached to the world that is seeking for mightier divinities. From the 
East a new god is expected; from the East, according to the divine counsels He is pro- 
claimed,—the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ.” b> 


One of the great institutions of paganism was slavery. How deeply 
and universally this was established in the views and habits of the heathen 
nations, and how barbarous generally its forms, is well known. Christianity, 
in its principles and life, came every-where at once into conflict with this 
system ; and history also records how the power of the new religion of the 
cross inevitably ameliorated, undermined, and finally exterminated it. We 
must not pass over the account our author gives of slavery among the 
Greeks and Romans; it is a chapter connected most intimately with the 
history of the great conflict this book describes. 


“The slave is, in the eyes of the ancients, not a man; he has neither a free will nor 
any claim to rights, nor is he capable of any virtue. Plato, the noblest of all the thinkers of 
antiquity, hesitates somewhat on this question. He concedes that there are slaves that 
have exercised virtue—have saved their masters by sacrificing themselves. He declares thar 
the question concerning the treatment of slaves is difficult, but finally decides that it is 
a natural institution, since nature itself has created some to rule and others to serve. Aris- 
totle does not hesitate in the matter. In a well regulated household, he says, there are two 
kinds of instruments, lifeless and living ones. ‘lhe first are slaves without souls, the second 
(the slaves) are instruments with souls. But even when they concede souls to slaves, they 
regard them as imperfect ; they are souls without a will.* ‘lhe Romans speak altogether 
in the same manner. Florus designates the slaves as another race of men. According to 
Varro, in his book on agriculture, there are three kinds of instruments of husbandry: the 
dumb, such as wagons; those that utter inarticulate sounds, as cattle; and such as speak, 
that is, slaves. Even Cicero does not rise above this view. 


‘“The treatment of slaves is in accordance with these ideas, They are bought and 
sold like things, given away as presents, or in exchange, inherited and bequeathed, accord- 
ing to humor or necessity. They are devoted, as occasion suggested, to a trade or an art, 
to agriculture or begging, to gladiatorial sports or brothels, Like dogs, they are fastened 
by chains before the house to guard the doors ; at night they are locked up like cattle in the 
ergastula, They are branded and marked; they are scourged and crucified, often for the 
slightest offense. . . . . 

“'The field slaves had by far the worstlot. . . . A single Roman nobleman some- 
times owned as many 4,000. ‘lheir dwellings, the evgastu/a, were often subterranean, filthy, 
unhealthy, dungeons.. Augustus once ordered an examination into the condition of these 
horrible carcers, not from motives of humanity, but to ascertain whether strangers were not 
unlawfully detained inthem. . . . . 

“Not only the arbitrary will of a capricious master, but the laws, also, dealt cruelly 
with slaves. . . . The discoufSe of C. Cassius, preserved by Tacitus, gives us a deep 


* This Aeathen:idea, that slaves are not men, have no souls, or imperfect ones, has been revived in our 
day; but it is a purely heathen idea and passed away with heathenism. 
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insight into the habits of these times in this respect, and into the demoralizing conse- 
quences of slavery. 

“When Pedanius Secundus was murdered, 400 slaves of every sex and age, down to 
the youngest children, ;were killed, as a terrible punishment and warning to slaves, for the 
possible participation of some, or for their not having better protected him. Caius Cassius 
says: 
«Tf the slaves betray what they hear and see, then we can not live in security, as single 
individuals among many, certainly not among those hating us; above all, if they kill any 
one of us, we can not live among the guilty without executing vengeance upon them. Our 
ancestors regarded the slaves with suspicion, even when they were born with them, on the 
same estate, or in the same house, and had from infancy experienced the kindness of their 
masters. But sfhce we have received whole nations into the slave families, with different 
religions, with foreign gods or with no gods, you will be able to rule the mongrel mass only 
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by fear. 
Our author continues: 


“Never did an opponent of slavery so clearly set forth the demoralizing effects of it as 
did this representative of the slave-holders inthe Roman Senate. The master made slavery 
cruel and hard ; and not seldom we find even women forgetting all female tenderness, and 
taking a satisfaction in torturing their female slaves. In the slaves the masters found ready 
instruments for base deeds ; and especially could the sins of unchastity never have reached 
such a fearful height, had not masters found in the female slaves, and the mistresses in 
their male slaves, willing servants of their lusts; and had slaves not readily become cun- 
ning go-betweens in love intrigues of their masters. Every honest labor, as slave service, 
became a reproach. Slavery did notallow a middle class to grow up, and so the barrier was 
wanting, that could have kept back the wide-spreading demoralization in the upper classes 
from extending over wide circles. 

“The slaves grew to be as they were treated. As they were considered incapable of 
every virtue; as they were treated arbitrarily and capriciously, they became in their dispo- 
sitions degraded, idle, lying, treacherous. ‘They regarded their masters only as their 
enemies, and, wherever any possible occasion presented itself, were ready for vengeance and 
revolt. It was a common saying: ‘“‘a man has as many enemies as he has slaves.’ ” 

“There are not wanting also among the accounts expressions that vindicate for slaves 
the rights of men. The stoics often declare that inwardly a free man can be a slave, and a 
slave a free man. In the period of the empire Seneca especially had decidedly declared 
that a slave was alsoa man. He regarded it as a misfortune that a man should be born a 
slave, but this is no design of nature, But these views had no reaf influence on the life of 
the people beyond the narrow limits of these philosophers. ‘I'hese views were regarded only 
asa good-natured fanaticism, and did not change the conduct of the people. 

“‘ Much is said to-day about humanity, and this is opposed to Christianity as something 
higher, or at lease as something settled, and that is to become a substitute for effete Christi- 
anity. But in this men entirely forget that it was Christianity that first brought in human- 
ity among men. Not until it was preached to men that “ whom the Lord makes free these 
are free indeed ;” not until he was preachcd who himself assumed the~form of a servant 
and suffered the slave’s death on the cross, did the day of freedom for the slave, too, break 
forth, which neither the theories of the stoics, nor Seneca’s fair words of the dignity of men 


could bring.” 

“We regret that lack of space forbids us to add other very interesting 
and instructive passages from this book, especially from the concluding 
chapters that describe the last rising of the pagan power, under the Emperor 
Julian, against Christianity, and also its final defeat. 
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